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by war photographer Jun I looper during 
a UNITA advance in Angola early in 
1989 — sec interview p.38 
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EDITOR IAL 


O ur article on the disastrous battle 
of Adua, 18%, is contributed by 
writer and artist Raffaele Ruggeri, 
who was born in liologna, Italy, in 
I%i4 and still lives and works there. 
After specialising in Ancient Greek 
and l.atin in high school he attended 
the city's Academy of Fine Arts; and 
for the past three years has worked 
mainly as a designer of fabrics, with 
occasional graphic work for Vogue 
magazine. He has published a study 
of Italy's I9th/early 20th century 
African colonial wars in the ‘De 
Bello' scries produced by Editricc 
Militare Italians of Milan. 

Errata 

hi 'Ml' No.2J, p.4, our now on contri¬ 
butor Laurent Mirouze mispelled the 
film on whiih hr worked with Louis 
Delperier which should, of course, have 
hern 'Champ d'Honncur'. 

Toy Collectors’ Fairs 

We arc asked to note that the CufHcy 
Toy Collectors' Fair is to be held at 
CufRcy Hall, off Station ltd., Cuf¬ 
Hcy, Herts, on Thursday evenings 10 
May, 5 July, 13 September and 15 
November; and the Orpington Fair 
at Crofton Halls, Crofton Ud., Orp¬ 
ington. Kent on Thursday evenings 
12 April, 14 June, 9 August, II 
October. 13 December, in all cases 


T he old year finished with an 
unusual sale organised by Phil¬ 
lips of (Chester when the collection ol 
military vehicles and militaria which 
had formed the Grange Military 
Museum ai Holywell, North Wales 
was sold. The lots were extremely 
varied, ranging from a collection of 
World War II maps (£90) to a Thun- 
derbird Mk I surface-to-air missile 
for £260. Transport was represented 
by a range of vehicles from a RAF 
bicycle at £65, a World War I horse- 
drawn ambulance wagon (£300) to a 
genuine World War II Jeep at £4,200 
Artillery pieces included a World 
War I German 75mm mortar which 
sold for £1,900; and an early pro¬ 
peller-fused bomb went for £50. 
More ordinary militaria included 
badges, a lot of various goggles 
(£100), a manikin dressed in a World 
War II private's uniform (£95), a 
Luftwaffe officer's cap (£150) and a 
lapancse officer's sword (£440). 

Hard on the heels of the New Year 
Wallis A Wallis held their first sale ol 
militaria on 2 January. The sale 
included a lair number of books; and 
it is interesting to see that Kipling & 
King's two volume work on British 
headdress badges, accepted as being 
the standard reference, is climbing in 
value and now sells at around £40 a 
volume. 

Pickelhauhes continue to do well, 
with a Customs officer's selling at 
£380; another, for an officer of the 
Prussian Infantry Reserve, realised 
£800. Less spectacular but certainly 
of interest to collectors and students 
was a late Victorian sealed pattern 
tropical helmet for British other 
ranks which sold for £150. For some 
time there was little or no interest in 


Raffaele Ruggeri 

from 7.15 to 10.30 p.m.; military 
toys and toy soldiers will figure 
prominently. 

Research request 

Peter Birchall, Postal Buildings, Ash 
St., Windermere LA23 3EB, Eng¬ 
land is researching the Ammunition 
Inspectorate of the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps, including Bomb 
Disposal, from 1900 to 1990. He 
would be most grateful to hear from 
former Assistant Ammunition Exa¬ 
miners, ATS during the Second 
World War, or from anyone who 
tilled such a post during National 
Service in the late 1940s; from 
anyone with information on the 
1920-39 period; and from anyone 
with unusual incidents or anecdotes 
to recount, covering the whole 
period. 

IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Wc arc delighted to announce 
that from the next issue — ‘MI’ 
No.25, June 1990 — ' Military 
Illustrated' will he published 


the Indian Army, but it is pleasing to 
note that demand for such material is 
increasing: Indian army badges arc 
creeping up in price, and an 11th 
Rajput puggaree badge went for £50. 
Early British badges still command 
high prices, and glengarry badges 
continue to sell well — e g. £140 for 
an officer's of the Highland Light 
Infantry. 

On the weapons side it is apparent 
that antique air weapons arc becom¬ 
ing more and more collected; it may 
be that the current oppressively res¬ 
trictive laws on firearms have some 
bearing on this change. A boxed 
Webley Mark 1.177 air pistol with an 
original box of slugs realised £180. A 
RAF officer's sword of the current 
reign went for £550 — an unusually 
high price for such an item; but the 
top price went for a pair of gunner’s 
calipers. These shot and Charge mea¬ 
sures always sell well, and this one 
was unusual in bearing the marks of 
the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany, which helped push the price up 
to £690, 

Later in the month Bonham's held 
their annual sale of militaria and. 
encouraged by the success of this 
one, a second sale is being considered 
for later in the year. The descriptions 
of the lots in the catalogue seem 
somewhat brief and this may well 
discourage postal bidders although 
they can, of course, always telephone 
for fuller descriptions. A Waterloo 
medal of the 2nd Battalion Grenadier 
Guards went for £280. but there were 
plenty of items selling for much less. 


monthly. We hope that the in¬ 
creased frequency of publication 
will allow us to give more space 
to subjects such as military films, 
art. Hags, medals and modelling 
as well as to our core articles on 
uniforms and equipment. 

Wc also draw your attention to 
a new address for our subscrip¬ 
tion service, including orders for 
back issues and binders; 

‘Military Illustrated’ 

Infonct 

5 Riverpark Estate, Billet Lane, 

Berkhamstcd, Herts HIM IHL 
We believe that mail orders will 
be dealt with faster and more effi¬ 
ciently than during the recent 
transitional period. Please note 
that our main address, for all edi¬ 
torial and trade correspondence, 
remains 5 Gcrrard Street, London 
W1V7LJ. 

Please note new subscription 
rates listed on p.19. Wc would add 
that in September wc shall be 
publishing a greatly enlarged 
special issue-, retail buyers will 
pay an increased price for this 
issue only, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra charge 
(another good reason to consider 
subscribing . . .) 

Existing subscribers will be 
advised in good time of the ear¬ 
lier expiry of their subscriptions 
due to the increased frequency of 
publication. 


This is encouraging, as it means that 
collectors of limited means can still 
hope to acquire some items at figures 
within their price range. A Rifle- 
Brigade officer's sword together 
with medals and swagger slick sold 
for £111), and a good 17th century 
mortuary sword for £530. In the 
uniform section an unusual Moroc¬ 
can uniform of Gen. Sir Harry Mac- 
lean realised £320. A 5th (Royal Irish) 
Lancers' tschapka sold for £420, and 
at the lower end a Wolseley helmet 
made a modest £45. A cuirass of the 
1st Lifeguards easily doubled the 
estimate and realised £800; and a 
Japanese battle flag went to £95, 
nearly four times the estimate. 

Earlier the same day Christie's, 
South Kensington held a big sale of 
313 lots of good, mixed militaria 
ranging from paintings by Michael 
Angelo Hayes — A Detachment of the 
Black Watch — at £350, to a rare 
helmet of The Honourable Corps of 
Gentleman at Arms at £2,300. In the 
edged weapons section examples of 
the Fairbairn Sykes Word War II 
fighting knife did well at £190 and 
£160. Interestingly, three sword- 
sticks were sold in one lot for £190, 
although these were within the law 
since they were antique — one had a 
silver knob which was hall-marked 
for 1882. Had this been for 1892 it 
could not have been sold; since it 
would have been less than 100 years 
old it could not be accepted as an 
antique and would therefore be a 
prohibited weapon under the Crim¬ 
inal Justice Act. (It is of incidental 



'Ml' contributor Will l-'owler has 
drawn our attention to this intrigu¬ 
ing tass photograph showing what 
the up-to-date Soviet KGB fron¬ 
tier Guard is wearing this season. 
Sgl. Igor Nazarenko of the Wes¬ 
tern frontier District here models 
the latest camouflaged peaked cap. 
Previously, frontier Guards have 
worn their grass green and light 
sand/grey camouflaged uniform 
with either a camouflaged beret, or 
the normal stiff service dress cap 
with the frontier Guards' distinc¬ 
tive emerald green band. Since full 
colour green and gold collar and 
sltoulderstrap insignia are worn on 
the camouflage uniform, conceal¬ 
ment can hardly be the reason for 
adopting the new headgear in place 
of the SD cap, though perhaps the 
beret was fell insufficiently ’sharp' 
for an elite branch. 


interest to note that the 100-year 
'antique' ruling is used for this Act, 
but does not apply to firearms . . .) 

One slightly unusual lot was a Vic¬ 
torian pipe-banner of the Scots 
Guards which sold for £240. How¬ 
ever, drums seem not to be at the top 
of the list: a Victorian side-drum 
made only £ 100, and a German ex¬ 
ample from World War I sold for 
£90. One of most unusual items of all 
must be the small hammer with 
which the Kaiser nailed the colours 
of a pioneer unit to the staff, which 
had been carefully mounted on a pla¬ 
que and sold for £240. The total lots 
sold amounted to 93% of the sale. 

As always it is interesting to specu¬ 
late on the coming auction scene, 
even if it is rather pointless since the 
market is notoriously variable. Will 
high interest rates, or relaxed condi¬ 
tions in East Europe, affect the sup¬ 
ply of good quality pieces on the 
market and — most important — 
will demand for arms and armour 
rise? There are some very important 
sales on the horizon, and Sothebys 
have some potential winners: on 23 
April there is to be a big sale in their 
Monaco rooms made up of several 
private collections of quality French 
material, including swords and other 
weapons of the (first Empire. Some 
items will probably be exhibited in 
London prior to the sale. In July the 
first part of one of the world's finest 
private collections, mainly of fire¬ 
arms and edged weapons, will be 
auctioned in London. The catalogues 
of both should prove worth keeping 
even if the prices may well be beyond 
the pocket of most collectors. 

Frederick Wilkinson 


THE AUCTION SCENE 
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ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Rent: 

‘The Stick’ (Parkfield: 15) 

‘The Siege of Fircbase Gloria' 

(Sony: 15) 

‘War Story 2’ (Odyssey: 15) 
•The Last Platoon’ (VPD: 18) 
‘Rainbow in the Thunder’ 

(Buena Vista: PG) 

ccording to publicity, the title of 
Darrell Roodt’s The Slick is a 
term referring to a small detachment 
of soldiers. The film begins with the 
massacre of a patrol of native guerril¬ 
las. In retaliation, a 'stick' of seven 
white soldiers and a black tracker arc 
air-lifted by helicopter across an 
unidentified border to ‘search and 
destroy' those responsible. The lieu¬ 
tenant (Frank Dabrowsky) is unable 
to maintain discipline within his 
command. The questioning of vil- 

CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertisements should be mailed. 
WITH PAYMENT (see rates below), to MIL|. 
TARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIEDS), 169 
Seven Sisters Rd., London N4 3NS. Write or 
type your advertisement in BLOCK LETTERS, 
making sure you include your name and 
addrass; and make clear whether it is a 
'want' or 'for sale’ notice. 

RATES: 35p per word; minimum charge 
£5.25 (up to 25 words). Semi-display boxed, 
£7.00 per single column centimetre; mini¬ 
mum charge. £21.00 (up to 3cm deep, single 
column); double for boxes across two col¬ 
umn widths. 

All classifieds will be inserted In the next 
available Issue unless requested otherwise. 
ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE PRE PAID; we 
regret we cannot refund payment In the 
ovent of later cancellation. Make cheques/ 
POs payable to ’Military Illustrated Ltd.' 

FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION collector seeks 
Legion d’Honneur medal, uniforms, docu¬ 
ments. A. Llowellyn, 149 Brocklesmoad, Hat 
low. Essex. 

WANTED any typo of military horse tack: 
saddles, bridles, wallots, Irons, etc. Also 
wanted: Boer War slouch hat. cavalry great¬ 
coat, cape or cloak. Ring Bridgwater, Somer¬ 
set (code 0278) 424390. 

Military surplus collector living in Taiwan 
wishes to hear from dealers in British Army 
personal oquimont. Wang Fang, 3F, 85-1 
Wan-Long Si., Taipei 11703, Taiwan. 

FOR SALE: BREN GUN Mk. II. 1944, Inglls. 
with one mag and do activation certificate. 
Gun seon photos p.15 'Ml' No.20; minor 
marks and damage, so will accept £225 + 
P&P. Serious offers to 'Bren advert', Military 
Illustrated, 5 Gerrard St., London W1V 7U. 

GREAT WAR MEMORIES — 96 page paper- 

bock containing the first-hand experiences of 
World War I veterans. £5.00 inc. P&P from: 
Mr Clark. 43 Whitfield Road, Sale, Cheshire 
M33 1NY, England. 

Books bought for cash. Military, Naval. Avia¬ 
tion books always wanted. Keegan’s Book¬ 
shop, Merchant’s Place, Friar Street. 
Reading, Berkshire. Tel: (07341 587-253. 

WANTED: World War I and World War II Mili- 
taria. anything considered — badges, 
medals, uniforms, etc. Cash waiting; private 
collector. Call after 6pm — 0302-321720. 

BRITISH SOLDIER WATERCOLOURS. You 
choose the regiment and period. Examples 
from the artist — Brian Fraser Harrison. Ped- 
dars Cottage, Hessett, Bury St Edmunds IP30 
9AX. 

THIRD REICH — ADRIAN FORMAN, expert 
consultant and author of Bender Publications 
'FORMAN’S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH GER¬ 
MAN AWARDS . . . AND THEIR VALUES' 
(£16‘P&P) offers guarantee of originality 
backed by over 20 years' experience. FREE 
sample catalogue and book list. Gallery 120, 
Grays Building. 58 Davies St., Mayfair. Lon¬ 
don W1Y1AR. 


lagers leads to a needless massacre, an 
act which precipitates the influence 
of supernatural forces, with the 
hunters both becoming the hunted 
and turning on each other. No 
country is mentioned in the film, 
which is primarily intended as an 
allegory on the nature of war. How¬ 
ever, director Daniel Roodt has evi¬ 
dently drawn on his own experiences 
as a conscript in the South African 
army, and the film's message has led 
to it being banned in its home 
country. The film's high quality and 
serious treatment of its theme is 
attested by the fact it was screened at 
the World Film Festival in Montreal 
(in competition), the Moscow Film 
Festival, and last November's Lon¬ 
don Film Festival. 

Brian Trcnchard-Smith's The 
Siege of Firehose Gloria (1988) is an 
Australian film set during the 1968 
Tet Offensive in Vietnam, R. Lee 
F.rmcy plays the experienced US 
Marine Corps Sergeant-Major 
Hafncr who is leading a long-range 
reconnaissance patrol. Large Viet 
Cong troop movements are much in 
evidence, and the patrol barely suc¬ 
ceeds in reaching the comparative 
safety of 'Fircbase Gloria'. As the 
Firebase's CO is suffering from delu¬ 
sions, Hafncr takes command; 
assisted by Sergeant DiNardo 
(Wings Hauser), he sets about 
improving the defences in anticipa¬ 
tion of an attack. Meanwhile a regu¬ 
lar Viet Cong regiment, led by 
Colonel Cao Van, is massing for a 
determined assault. 

Characterisation is thin, but real- 
life Vietnam veteran R. Lee Ermcy 
(memorable in Kubrick's Full Metal 
Jacket), who is credited with ‘add¬ 
itional dialogue', lends some author¬ 
ity to the crucial role of Hafncr. The 
film commcndably spends some time 
exploring the Viet Cong's point of 
view. Robert Arevalo is effective as 
the VC colonel who appreciates that 
the Tet Offensive has been engineer¬ 
ed by the North Vietnamese to 
ensure the destruction of the Viet 
Cong and clear the way for their 
takeover of the conduct of the war. 
However, the most memorable 
aspects of the film arc several large- 
scale battle sequences, for which 
some credit must go to second-unit 
director Andrew Prowse. 

War Story 2 is another Home Box 
Office presentation consisting of 
three stories set in the Vietnam War. 
In Separated, a lazy and undisciplined 
private learns what it is to be a real 
soldier when lie is cut off from tile 
rest of his patrol. In R&R, a soldier 
finds it difficult to communicate to 
his wife the effect his experiences 
have had on him during a week's 
leave in Japan. In The Promise, an 
inexperienced nurse has to cope with 
the horrors of a field hospital and the 
resentment of her colleagues. The 
stories maintain the standards of 
script and direction established by 
previous entries in the scries, and arc 
similarly recommended. 

In contrast, Paul D. Robinson’s 
The Last Platoon is a cheap Vietnam 



exploitation film. Sergeant ‘Chet’ 
Costa (Richard Hatch) leads a 'Dirty 
Dozcn'-style mission to destroy a 
crucial bridge on a railway line used 
by the North Vietnamese to bring 
supplies into the South. The cliched 
script and plot, coupled with low 
budget and dull direction, make this 
one to avoid, the appearance of 
Donald Pleasance as Colonel Abrams 
notwithstanding. Technical credits 
appear to be Italian, which may 
explain some dubbed dialogue. 

Rainbow in the Thunder is about a 
meeting between Davy Crockett and 
President Andrew Jackson, just prior 
to the former leaving to gain immor¬ 
tality in Texas. Together they remin¬ 
isce about their first meeting during 
the Creek Indian wars, and in partic¬ 
ular how the young Crockett (Tim 
Dunigan) rescued a woman from a 
man intending to sell her to the 
Indians. Folk singer Johnny Cash 
plays the mature Crockett, while 
British actor David Hemmings both 
directs the film and plays the older 
Jackson. The low-budget look of the 
film is compensated for by some 
attractive location filming in British 
Columbia. Readers of Stephen L. 
Hardin's fascinating article on 
Crockett in 'Ml' No.23 will be inter¬ 
ested to know that the young Crock¬ 
ett is seen wearing the buckskins and 
coonskin cap traditionally associated 
with the character, while the mature 
Crockett sports the high-collar coat, 
waistcoat and cravat seen in the 
portraits. 

Video Releases to Buy: 
‘Churchill’s War’ 

(DD Distribution) 
‘Dunkirk — The Fall of France’ 
(DD Distribution) 
‘History of the Luftwaffe’ 

(DD Distribution) 

DD Distribution have released three 
more documentaries dealing with 
different aspects of World War II. 
Churchills War attempts to cover the 
influence Churchill had on military 
strategy, but inevitably becomes a 
rather rushed potted history of the 
war. Dunkirk — The Fall of France, 
by being more limited in scope, is 
more successful, and well explains 
the course of events that led to the 
evacuation from the beaches of over 
a third of a million Allied service¬ 
men. The Flistory of the Luftwaffe, 
narrated by Patrick Allen, charts the 
rise of the Luftwaffe from its origins 
in pre-war gliding clubs, its partici¬ 
pation in the Spanish Civil War, 
through to its destruction in 1945. 
All three documentaries are new pro¬ 
ductions of about an hour in length, 
and rely almost exclusively on news¬ 
reel footage. Stephen J. Greenhill 



REVIEWS 


‘Adventures with the Connaught 
Rangers, 1809-1814' by William 
Grattan; ed. Sir Charles Oman; 
Greenhill Books; xix + 340 pp.; 
£16.50 

Of all the regiments in Wellington's 
Peninsular army, surely none sur¬ 
passed the 88th Foot. Connaught 
Rangers, either for conduct in com¬ 
bat, humour, or the trouble they pro¬ 
vided on occasion for the provost- 
marshal. This magnificent Irish corps 
was unique and became almost a 
legend — in the words of the (later) 
regimental song, they truly were 'tile 
lads to face all dangers'. It is espe¬ 
cially pleasing, therefore, to wel¬ 
come as part of the Greenhill 
'Napoleonic Library' scries the 
reprint of William Grattan's Ad ven¬ 
tures, a re-issue of the 1902 edition 
edited and with an introduction by 
Sir Charles Oman (the first part of 
Grattan's reminiscences appeared 
originally in 1847, the second in 
1853). 

William Grattan was a member of 
a distinguished Dublin family 
(Henry Grattan of 'Grattan's parlia¬ 
ment', the ‘Irish Demosthenes' 
according to Fox, was a relative), and 
was ideally equipped to write about 
the Rangers: he served with them in 
some of the most bitter Peninsular 
actions, and possessed much of the 
wit and eloquence of his famous 
kinsman, so that the result is not only 
one of the most outstanding accounts 
of service in the Peninsular War, but a 
remarkable commentary upon a 
most remarkable regiment, featuring 
many splendid anecdotes about 'the 
boys that took the world aisy'. The 
Rangers seem to have provided 
much if not most of the inspiration 
for Charles Lever's famous novel 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon 
(1841), and the stories recounted by 
Grattan lose nothing in comparison 
with Lever's. 

Contrasting with these lighter 
moments are memorable descrip¬ 
tions of the sterner face of war, of the 
carnage of Rodrigo and Badajos, and 
innumerable sidelights upon cam¬ 
paign life which provide a most valu¬ 
able reference. 

Sir Charles Oman wisely edited 
out some of the less interesting parts 
of Grattan's original work, and com¬ 
parison with Grattan’s initial version 
of his reminiscences — published 
anonymously in the United Service 
Journal — reveals some anecdotes 
which whilst appropriate for its ori¬ 
ginal military readership were per¬ 
haps not thought suitable for a wider 
audience. Even after these slight 
omissions, Grattan's book remains a 
truly outstanding example of Penin¬ 
sular accounts, from one of the toug¬ 
hest and most formidable regiments 
of the age. It is written in a style 
typified by Grattan's witty remark 
on army rations, to the effect that as 
the Irishman was used to half-starv¬ 
ing at home, on service 'his stomach 
is like a corner cupboard — you 
might throw anything into it.’ 

Greenhill Books are to be congra- 
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‘The Battle of theLions’; Adua, 18% 


Text and paintings by RAFFAELE RUGGERI 

O n 1 March 1896, at Adua in theTigre region of 
Abyssinia (Ethiopia), the armies of King 
Mcnelik 11 inflicted on an Italian army under Gen. 
Baratieri the bloodiest defeat ever suffered during 
the 19th century by a white colonial force at the 
hands of native enemies. Italian losses totalled some 
6,600 dead, 500 wounded (a horribly eloquent 
ratio), and some 1,900 captured; the Italian govern¬ 
ment fell, and the whole process of Italian colonial 
expansion was brought to a halt. In Ethiopia the 
victory was lauded as ‘the battle of lions against 
lions’, and was included thereafter in the Ethiopian 


calendar as a historic date. 

D uring the spring of 1895 
Italy, after ten years of 
expensive, often weak, and 
on occasion disastrous col¬ 
onial rule in Eritrea, 
attempted to expand her col¬ 
ony into Abyssinian terri¬ 
tory. At the end of April the 
region of Tigre, to the south 
of the Italian possessions, was 
occupied and fortified posts 
were constructed. In Sep¬ 
tember 1895 the Abyssinian 
Negus (‘King of Kings’) 
Menelik II issued the ketit or 
general call to arms among 
his people. During that 
autumn the Abyssinian army 
moved up from Addis Ababa 
to reconquer Tigre; and on 7 
December the Italo-Eritrean 
defences on the Amba Alagi 
were destroyed. A month 
later the last major Italian 
position in the occupied terri¬ 
tory, Fort Makalle, surren¬ 
dered after a 14-day siege. 

On 21 February 1896 
Menelik occupied Adua, 
where he held a two-day 
council of war. It was decided 
that the Abyssinians would 
remain basically on the defen¬ 
sive, probing toward the 
Hamasen region if no Italian 
initiative developed. 

On the evening of 28 
February another council ol 
war was held in the Italo-Eri¬ 
trean camp at nearby Sauria 
— a council influenced by 
inadequate intelligence as to 
the state of the Negus’s army, 
and by some uncertainty over 
Italian food supplies (a 400- 
camel caravan was expected 


on 2 March). Three possible 
options were considered. An 
offensive into the heart of 
Abyssinia was ruled out as 
impossible. An entirely pass¬ 
ive defence was judged 
impractical, given the length 
of the front to be covered 
against a mobile enemy. It 
was decided to carry out a 
cautious campaign of 
manoeuvre, with autono¬ 
mous forces of variable 
strength. 

Gen. Baratieri suggested a 
temporary retreat, but was 
overruled not only by his 
government but also by the 
apparently unanimous advice 
of his four brigade com¬ 
manders — Gens. Arimondi, 
Dabormida, Albertone and 
Ellena — and his chief-of- 
staff Gen. Valenzano. Under¬ 
estimating the enemy’s 
strength and preparedness 
they urged an advance, which 
nevertheless fell short of a 
determined offensive. Bara- 
tieri’s indccisiveness and the 
opinionated stance of his 
brigade commanders were to 
have disastrous results — 
which were not unforeseen 
by at least some officers 
present. 

THE OPPOSING 
_ ARMIES _ 

On 29 February Baratieri 
issued his operational orders, 
and divided his troops into 
four columns of march: 

Right Column: 2nd Inf 
Bde. (Gen. Dabormida) 

3rd Inf. Regt. (Col. Ragni) 



5th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Giordano) 

— 430 rifles 

6th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Prato) 

— 430 

10th Inf. Bn. (Maj. De 
Fonseca) — 450 
6th Inf. Regt. (Col. Airaghi) 
3rd Inf. Bn. (Maj. Branchi) 

— 430 

13th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Rayncri) 

— 450 

14th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Solaro) 

— 450 

Native Mobile Militia Bn. 

(Maj. De Vito) — 950 

Ketit Co., Asmara (Capt. 

Scrmasi) — 210 

2nd Artillery Bde. (Maj. Zola) 

5th Mountain Bty. (Capt. 

Mottino) — 6 guns 

6th Mtn. Bty. (Capt. 

Regazzi) — 6 guns 

7th Mtn. Bty. (Capt. Gisla) 

— 6 guns 

Centre Column: 1st Inf. 
Bde. (Gen. Arimondi) 

1st Bersaglieri Regt. (Col. 
Stevani) 

1st Bers. Bn. (Maj. De Stc- 


Abyssinian warrior chief in all liis 
barbaric splendour. The headdress 
and the trimming of the Icmbd are 
of lion's mane — the warrior had to 
kill the lion himself. The lembd 
was worn in battle, despite its un¬ 
wieldy appearance; it was a prized 
sign of warrior caste status. 
Though they practised a form of 
Christianity, and went into battle 
at Adua singing hymns to St. 
George, the Abyssinians were re¬ 
nownedfor theirferocity. (Allpho¬ 
tos, author's collection) 

fano) — 423 

2nd Bers. Bn. (Lt. Col. Corn- 
piano) — 350 
2nd Inf. Regt. (Col. Bntsali) 
2nd Inf. Bn. (Maj. Viancini) 

— 450 

4th Inf. Bn. (Maj. De Amiris) 

— 500 

9th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Baudoin) 

— 550 

1st Co., 5th Native Bn. 

(Capt. Pavesi) — 220 

8th Mtn. Bty. (Capt. Lof- 

fredo) — 6 guns 

11th Mtn. Bty. (Capt. Fran- 

zini) — 6 guns 
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A warrior of one of the native irre¬ 
gular ‘bands' hired by the Italians 
in their Bast African campaigns. 
About 375 of the Akele-Guzai 
band served with the vanguard of 
the Native lide. at Adua. Apart 
from the Vetterli Ml870/87 Spe¬ 
cial Corps model rifle he is entirely 
in native dress; the lembd is ar- 
anged to leave the right arm free. 

Righl centre: 

A Bersaglieri sergeant photo¬ 
graphed on his departure for Africa 
in 1888; the only difference in 1896 
would be the absence of the Carabi¬ 
nieri Reali sidearm, worn on the 
left hip here but later withdrawn. 

Left Column: Native Bde. 
(Gen. Albertone) 

1st Native Bn. (Maj. Turitto) 

— 950 

6th Native Bn. (Maj. Cossu) 

— 850 

7th Native Bn. (Maj. Valli) 

— 950 

8th Native Bn. (Maj. Gamer- 
ra) — 950 

Akele-Guzai Band (Lt. Spelli) 

— 376 

1st Arty. Bde. (Maj. De Rosa) 

1st Native Bty. (Capt. 

Henry) — 4 guns 

2nd Sect., 2nd Native Bty. 

(Lt. Vibi) — 2 guns 

3rd Mtn. Bty. (Capt. Bian- 

chini) — 4 guns 

4th Mtn. Bty. (Capt. 

Masotto) — 4 guns 

Reserve Column: 3rd Inf. 
Bde. (Gen. Ellena) 

4ilt Inf. Regl. (Col. Romero) 
7th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Montec- 
chi) — 450 

8th Inf. Bn. (Lt. Col. Vio- 
lante) — 450 

11th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Manfredi) 

— 480 

5lh Inf Regl. (Col. Nava) 
Alpini Bn. (Lt. Col. Menini) 

— 550 

15th Inf. Bn. (Maj. Ferraro) 

— 500 

16th Inf Bn. (Maj. Vandiol) 

— 500 

3rd Native Bn. (Lt. Col. Gal¬ 
liano) — 1,150 
1st Quick-Firing Bty. (Capt. 
Aragno) — 6 guns 
2nd Quick-Firing Bty. 
(Capt. Mangia) — 6 guns 
1/2 Engineer Co. — 70 rifles 

Total strength was thus 551 
officers, 7,823 infantry, 1,520 
artillery, and 6,790 ascaris 
(including warriors of the 
auxiliary ‘band’, and 400 
artillery ascaris). 


The estimates of Menelik’s 
strength at Adua vary 
widely. According to calcula¬ 
tions made by Gen. Alber¬ 
tone and other Italian officers 
in captivity after the battle it 
was as follows: 

Negus Menelik (Shoa) 

— 34,000-38,000 men 
lteghie Taitu (Semien) 

— 5,000-6,000 

Ras Makonncn (Harrar) 

— 15,000-16,000 

Ras Mikael (Wollo-Galla) 
-14,000-15,000 
Uagscium Guangul (Lasta) 

— 10,000-11,000 

Fitaurari Gabcjehu (Guraghe) 

— 13,000-14,000 
Fitaurari Mangascia (Atikim) 

— 5,000-6,000 

King Takla Haimanot (Gog- 
giam) — 5,000-6,000 
Ras Olie (Ieggiu) — 6,000- 
7,000 

Ras Mangascia (Tigre) and 
Ras Alula (Hamasen) 

— 3,000-4,000 


This gives a total of 
between 110,000 and 123,000 
warriors. Other sources dis¬ 
puted this estimate. Maj. 
Salsa, who had visited the 
Abyssinian camp in Febru¬ 
ary, calculated 80,000 war¬ 
riors, but after the battle 
revised this to 130,000. The 
Italian spy Cappucci put the 
figure at between 65,000 and 
75,000; the historian Count 
Rossini, 70,000 to 80,000; the 
ex-officer Felter at 110,000- 
120,000; the Grasmac Josef, 
110,000; the Russian Earl 
Leont’ev, 85,000 foot and 
22,600 horsemen; Capt. Clo- 
chette, as many as 150,000; 
and Count Gleichcn, no less 
than 200,000, three-quarters 
of them armed with rifles. 

The true figure can never 
be known, but the total 
number of warriors theoreti¬ 
cally available to the Negus 
clearly outnumbered the total 
Italian force by between 4:1 
and 8:1, and it is clear that 


quite a high proportion of the 
warriors were armed with 
rifles — see caption to colour 
plate. 

THE BATTLE 


In the last days of February 
each army received good 
news. The Abyssinians 
learned that Ras Uolde 
Ghiorghis from Kaffa and 
Degiacc Tesamma had 
defeated Mohammed Anfari, 
Sultan of Aussa. Four days 
later the Italo-Eritrean camp 
heard of the landing of new 
reinforcements, and of Col. 
Stcvani’s victory over a rebel 
force. All sources confirm 
that the morale of both Italian 
troops and ascaris was 
excellent. 
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The isolation of the south-west. During the night 

Left Column march the Left Column got 

The movement of the Italian ahead of the Central and 

force began at 9.30 p.m. on Reserve Columns, and 
the evening of 29 February, reached Erara hill before the 
and readers should refer to other elements had reached 

the accompanying map of Rcbbi Arienni. Its lead clc- 

this arid and confusing ter- ments then pushed on west- 
rain. The objective was a south-west across the Mai 
position between Rebbi Again valley to occupy the 
Arienni hill and Erara hill, the village of Adi Bed. Only at 
latter being wrongly identi- dawn on 1 March did Gen. 
tied at the time as Kidane Albcrtonc manage to orient 
Meret — a feature which in himself by means of the 
fact lay a good distance to the Semaiata massif; it lay on his 


The area of the campaign, and (9) Ist & 2nd QF Btys., 3rd Inf. 

the battlefield of Adua. Large Bde.., Res.C;10.00-12.00 a.m. 

open arrows indicate main (10) 16th Inf. Bn., 3rd InJ. Bde., 

Abyssinian axes of advance; Res.C; 10.00-12.00 a.m. 

black triangles, Italian unit po- (H) 2nd Inf. Rtgl., 1st InJ. Bde., 

sitions (in some cases these indi- CC; I0.00-12.IX) a.m. 

cate only elements of units; and (12) 8th Mtn. Bty., 1st InJ. Bde., 

times are necessarily approxi- CC; 10.00-12.00 a.m. 

mate); small black arrows, (13) HQ, 1st & 3rd Inf. Bdes., 

main axes of Italian retreat. CC & Res.C; and 5th Regt., 3rd 

Left, Reserve, Centreand Right I "/ Bde., CC; 10.00-12.00 a.m 

columns ire indicated below (14) 11th Mtn. Bty., 1st Inf. 

■LC. Res.C, CC, RC: Bde., CC; 10.00-12.00 a.m. 

(0) Akele-Guzai hand vanguard, (IS) Bersaglicri Regt., 1st Inf. 
Nat. Bde., LC; 5.30 a.m. ' Bde.. CC; 10.00 a.m.-2.00p.m. 

(1) 1st Nat. Bn., Nat. Bde., LC; (16) 15th Inf. Bn., 3rd Inf Bde., 

6.10 a.m. Res.C; 10.00-12.00 a.m. 

(2) Cesarini Co., 1st Nat. Bn., (17) Alpini Bn., 3rd Inf. Bde., 

Nat. Bde., LC; 7.00 a.m. Res.C; 10.00 a m.-2.00p.m. 

(3) 1st Arty. Bde., Nat. Bde., (18) 4th Inf. Bn., 1st Inf. Bde., 

LC; 6.30-10.20 a m. CC; 10.00 a.m. 4.00 p.m. 

(4) 7th Nat. Bn., Nat. Bde., LC; (19) 4th Inf. Regt. 3rd Inf. Bde., 

6.30- 10.20 a.m. Res.C; 6.30-12.00 a.m. 

(5) 8th Nat. Bn., Nat. Bde., LC; (20) HQ, 1st & 3rd Inf. Bdes., 

6.30- 10.20a.m. CC & Res.C; first posn. 6.30- 

(6) 6th Nat. Bn., Nat. Bde., LC; 8.45 a.m. 

6.30- 10.20 a.m. (21) Nat. Mobile Militia Bn., 

(7) 1st Nat. Bn., Nat. Bde., LC; 2nd Inf. Bde., RC; 11.00 a.m.- 

secondposn., 7.15a.m. 4.00p.m. 

(8) 3rd Nat. Bn.. 3rd Inf. Bde., (22) Kelit Co., 2nd Inf. Bde., 

Res.C; 10.00-12.00 a.m'. RC; 11.00 a.m.-4.00 p.m. 

(23) 2nd Arty. Bde., 2nd Inf. 
Bde., RC; 11.00 a.m.-4.00p.m. 

(24) 3rd Inf. Bn., 2nd Inf. Bde., 
RC; 11.00 a.m. -4.00 p.m. 

Left: (25) 13th Inf. Bn., 2nd Inf Bde., 

The rugged terrain of Adua: Mt. RC; 11.00 a.m.- 4.00 p.m. 

Raio seen from the slopes of Scium (26) 14th Inf. Bn., 2nd Inf. Bde., 
Cale, looking roughly south-east. RC; 11.00 a.m.-4.00 p.m. 

There was heavy fighting around (27) 3rd Inf. Regt., 2nd Inf. Bde., 
this feature in the later stages of the RC; 11.00 a.m. -4.00 p.m 

battle. (28) Abyssinian arty. btys. 








Above: 

The infantry officer Maj. (later Lt. 
Col.) Galliano, defender of Mak- 
alle, u’lio died leading the 3rd Na¬ 
tive Bn. atAdua. Note the Ml 894 
dark blue patrol jacket worn with 
the white service dress cap and 
trousers, as on our colour plate. 

Above right: 

A similar alternative field uniform 
for Italian officers; a Bersaglieri 
major wearing a dark khaki trop¬ 
ical tunic, basically of the same cut 
as the other ranks' version, with the 
white cap and trousers ; note light 
blue cu ff ranking. 

Above centre: 

Artillery officers photographed in 
1896, wearing (left) khaki and 
(right) blue patrol uniforms. All 
four — Castelli, Saya, Masotto 
and Bianchini — died at Adua, the 
last two commanding the 3rd and 
4th 'Sicilian' Min. Btys. with Al- 
bertone's Native Bde. on Ml. 


left, showing that his van¬ 
guard was far too advanced 
— by now on the true Kidane 
Merct — and that his force 
was completely separated 
from the intended line 
Esciasho-Rcbbi Aricnni-Raio. 

The Abyssinians kept clo- 
Bclow: 

Though blurred, and distorted in 
the centre, this panoramic photo is 
useful for an appreciation of the 
conditions in n inth the battle was 
fought. By comparison with our 
map, it can be seen that this general 
view was taken looking roughly 
south-west from the slopes of Ml. 
Esciasho, the position of the first 
Itaio-Erilrean HQ, 6.30-8.45 
a.m. — see item 20 on map. The 
Right Column should have dep¬ 
loyed forward straight down the 
centre of the photo; instead they 
moved far to the right of'Ml. Dir- 
ian' into the end of the ‘Mariam 


sely in touch with the Italo- 
Eritrean force by means of 
scouts, and Mcnclik was fully 
advised by 4 a.m. Ras Mak- 
onnen, his commander-in¬ 
chief, was on the summit of 
Abba Garima; and on observ¬ 
ing the division of the enemy 
columns he determined to 
infiltrate between and attack 
the dispersed units. The 
fighting began at about 6 a. m. 
and immediately became 
extremely violent. Within 
two hours the Italian van¬ 
guard, attacked by great 
numbers of the enemy, was 
partly overrun, the survivors 
falling back on Kidane Meret 
and from there to Mono- 
xcito, where they were 
annihilated. 

Meanwhile, Albertone 
deployed the bulk of his brig- 


Meret. 7th Nat. Bn. on Sen- 
dedo with his artillery, 6th 
Nat. Bn. on Adi Beci, and 
8th Nat. Bn. in rear reserve. 
He hoped for reinforcements 
from the Right Column; but 
throughout the battle of 
Adua communications were 
very poor. All the brigade 
commanders had ‘forgotten’ 
to bring up their heliographs 
(probably so as to avoid hav¬ 
ing to pay too much attention 
to orders from HQ), and far 
more messages were lost than 
ever reached their goal. At 
6.50 a.m. Gen. Albertone 
asked Gen. Baratieri for sup¬ 
port from Dabormida’s Right 
Column, but the appeal only 
reached him at 9 a.m. 

By about 7.15 a.m. the 1st 
Nat. Bn. had retired from 
Kidane Meret to the north of 


Sctidcdo. 


Scioailu ’ valley (sic). 


ade; 1st Native Bn. on Kidane Sendedo, having lost some 
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30% of its men. At that time 
14 mountain artillery pieces 
of the 1st Arty. Bdc. on Scn- 
dcdo opened fire with air- 
burst shrapnel rounds; great 
gaps were torn in the advanc¬ 
ing masses of Abyssinians, 
who checked for a time, but 
not for long. Pushed on by 
pressure from behind they 
resumed their attacks on the 
Native Bdc. on and around 
Sendedo in two great col¬ 
umns; some 15,000 made for 
the Italian centre and right, 
and 2,000-3,000 swung 
round to the Italian left. 
These troops were drawn 
from the followings of Ras 
Makonnen, Mikael, and 
Olic, and were led in person 
by prestigious chiefs such as 
Fitaurari Gabejehu, the victor 
of Alam Alagi, and the Fitar- 
raris Tacle and Tafari. 

Impressive as these war¬ 
riors were, they were 
checked once again by the 
furious fire of the 14 fast- 
served mountain guns and 
the rifles of the ascaris. 
Indeed, they were forced to 
retire for some hundreds of 
continued on page 14 


Captions to colour paintings overleaf: 


Left: 

(1) Abyssinian Fitaurari Li¬ 
terally 'man who leads the van¬ 
guard', this title could he used 
specifically for a 'general' or in an 
honorary sense for a leading war¬ 
rior chief. Over his simple white 
cotton kamish tunic and wide 
trousers he wears the sign of his 
status as a leading member of the 
highest warrior caste: the lembd, a 
'cope' of lionskin, leather and vel¬ 
vet, richly embossed and embroi¬ 
dered. Round the neck he wears a 
cross of Tigre style — Abyssinia is 
historically a Christian nation, 
though following its own idiosyn¬ 
cratic rite. His shield is leather, 
richly decorated with metalwork. 
Apart from the shotel sabre and a 
thrusting spear with a socketed 
crossguard head, he carries a Rem¬ 
ington ‘rolling block' carbine—the 
most common modern firearm 
among the Abyssinians. 

The number of modem rifles 
available in 1896 is disputed. Some 
contemporary Italian estimates are 
very high, one even claiming as 
many as 120,(XX). While a natural 
tendency to excuse the disaster by 
exaggerating the enemy's strength 
certainly plays a part in such 
claims, the Abyssinians were rela¬ 
tively well supplied with rifles. 
Many came in via Egypt and the 
Sudan, and many more direct Jrom 
French merchants. After the battle 
of Dogali (January 1887) peace 
tenns included Italian agreement 
for the Swiss merchant Vogt to de¬ 
liver 1,000 Remingtons formerly 
used by the Papal army; and in late 
1887 the Italians delivered 5,1X10 
Remingtons and Martini-Henrys 
to Menelik. Eater treaties included 
agreement for direct and regular 
supplies of rifles by the Italians. In 
1896 types in use included mainly 
Remington and Le Gras, but also 
Mauser, Berdan, Vetterli/Vitali, 
Martini-Henry, Peabody, Chassc- 
pot, Winchester and Kropatschek. 
As early as 1887 Capl. Cecclti, an 
experienced local intelligence 
source, estimated that 145,000 
warriors had about 41,/XX) muz¬ 
zle-loaders and 30,000 more mo 
dent types, the other 74,000 men 
relying on edged weapons. The 
most cautious estimate would there¬ 
fore give the warriors at Adua ar¬ 
ound 35,IXX)-40,000 modem rifles. 
They also had six Hotchkiss field- 
pieces, and a few Maxims. 

(2) Galla cavalryman. The tri¬ 
bal origin is indicated by the hair¬ 
style, the simple arrangement of the 
white sciamma robe, and the silver 
bracelet. Typical weapons were 
two or three javelins (metal rings 
on the shaft indicating the number 
of enemies killed), the shotel and a 
large Galla knife. 

(a) The shotel sabre, double- 
edged and sharply curved, with a 
brass-decorated leather scabbard. 

(b) A superior shotel with a 
richly silver-mounted scabbard. 

(c) 'Sion’ trumpet of horn, bam¬ 
boo and leather. 


Right: 

(1) Sergeant, 2nd Bn., 1st 
Bcrsaglieri Regt., Centre 
Column. The Bersaglieri wore 
their characteristic panache of 
black/green cockerel feathers on the 
right side of the 1885 tropical hel¬ 
met; and their corps badge on the 
cockade on the front, as at (la). 
The linen tropical uniform of 'light 
bronze’ (khaki) dated from 1887 
but was officially ordered only in 
the 29 February 1889 regulations. 
The jacket had Jive front buttons, 
shoulder straps, a stand collar bear¬ 
ing the star of Savoy (for all ranks 
and units) in while cloth for enlisted 
ranks; and two vertical doubling 
strips down the front, giving a 
‘Norfolk jacket' appearance. The 
officer's uniform had lateral pockets 
in the chest behind these strips, but 
otherwise differed only in finer ma¬ 
terial, in insignia, and in interior 
detail of the trousers. NCOs had 
red forearm ranking; officers, light 
blue. The weapon is the M1870/ 
87 Vettcrli 10.4mm infantry rifle, 
a boll-action rifle with a four-round 
magazine. Two cartridge pouches 
(at Adua each man carried 112 
rounds) are supported by the belt 
and by a brace passing round the 
back of the neck. The single-quit- 
lon knife bayonet was frogged on 
the lej't hip. The M1891 Mann- 
licher-Carcano 6.5mm rifle, a far 
superior weapon, was in fact avail¬ 
able in 1896, but was withdrawn 
from troops sailing for Africa in 
order to avoid the logistic burden of 
two types of ammunition. 

(2) Private of an infantry 
battalion 

Photos show the frequent use of a 
helmet cover. Spare underclothes 
and small equipment items were 
carried in the off-white or ricking 
haversack, or rolled inside the Ber- 
saglieri's dark blue cape, which was 
issued to infantry generally. 
Rations were issued for two days at 
Adua; they were carried in the ha¬ 
versack and/or in the while metal 
messtin attached to the rear of the 
belt. The canteen was of archaic 
'keg' shape, of willow or poplar 
with iron strapping. 

TroopsJor East Africa were offi¬ 
cially volunteers from among men 
fulfilling their military service, 
though in 1895-96 increasing 
numbers were in fact compelled to 
serve there. Individuals were orga¬ 
nised into new battalions, num¬ 
bered in sequence, and thence into 
regiments and brigades which were 
purely tactical and had no long¬ 
term identity; more importantly, 
they had no experience of serving 
together. Retilling is confusing, hut 
it appears that only the 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Inf. Bns. had long service in 
Africa, all higher-numbered batta¬ 
lions being raised since December 
1895 and sent almost directly to the 
front. Previous campaigns had been 
fought very largely by locally raised 
native battalions. 

(3) Captain, 1st Native 
Mountain Artillery Battery, 
Left Column. This officer wears 


a common combination of items: the 
white-covered cap of everday ser¬ 
vice dress, with three gold rank 
braids and the Artillery badge; the 
white trousers of that uniform; and 
the jacket of the new Ml894 
‘marching’ or patrol uniform in 
dark blue. The jacket had five gilt 
buttons and black silk ribbon 
'loops'; silver metal collar stars; 
and shoulder strap ranking — 
silver stars Jor company and gold 
stars for field officers, and gold stars 
above the silver generals’ device for 
general officers. Over the jacket, 
which was designed specifically for 
AJrican service, he wears the light 
blue officer's sash, the shoulder belt 
of the Artillery officer, and a nar¬ 
row strap supporting a holstered 
M1874 revolver. Slings pass from 
the scabbard of the M1887 officer's 
sabre under the jacket. 

(3a) Helmet panache for an Artil¬ 
lery officer — 16.5cm, black ostrich 
feathers, in a gilt metal mount; 
troops wore the same from a yellow 
woollen pompon. 

(3b) Ml874 revolver. 

(3c)Ml887 officer’s sabre; in Afri¬ 
ca the black swordknot was always 
used. The Bersaglieri used their 
own sabre in Ml887 scabbards 
with brass rather than steel fittings. 

(4) Borazan (bugler), ist Na¬ 
tive Bn., 1st Native Bde., 
Left Column. The red tar¬ 
boosh or fez, white linen jacket 
and knee-length senafilo trousers 
were common to all units among 
these first regular native troops 
raised in Eritrea. The fez tassel and 
the etaga (a woollen sash, 2.3m 
long by 40cm wide) were in unit 
colours, and the battalions were 
known by their commanders’ 
names: Ist Turitto Bn., red; 2nd 
Hidalgo Bn., light blue; 3rd Gal¬ 
liano Bn., crimson; 4th Toselli 
Bn., black; 5th Ameglio Bn., ‘tar¬ 
tan’: 6th Cossu Bn., green, later 
red/black; 7th Valli Bn., white, 
later red/light blue; 8th Gamerra 
Bn., tawny. The Artillery wore a 
yellow sash, the Gunner Co. a 
yellow tassel and the Train Co. 
rcd/ycllow. 

Rank was indicated by silver me¬ 
tal stars on the fez and red chevrons 
on both upper arms: three of each 
for Sciumbasci, two for Buluk- 
basci, one for Muntaz. Sharp¬ 
shooters wore a silver metal rifle 
device on the fez, gunners an artil¬ 
lery badge; note here the bugler’s 
red cloth device on the right sleeve 
only of the jacket, which had 
shoulder straps and five front but¬ 
tons, but no pockets. This ascari 
has a white cloth wrapped round his 
fez for extra protection from the 
sun; field equipment consisted of a 
single M1877 cartridge pouch, the 
old Fetter It M1870 rifle and sword 
bayonet, in this case the M1884 
bugle — as at (4a) — a haversack 
and a small leather waterskin, and 
a blanket and Bersaglieri cape 
rolled. 

(5) Sleeve rank insignia: (a) 
lance-corporal; (b) furiere or quar¬ 
termaster; (c) major-general; 

(d) lieutenant. 
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Photographs oj Italian troops ac¬ 
tually taken in the field in 18V6 are 
rare. Most of the correspondents 
with the expeditionary force fore¬ 
saw the result of the ill-planned 
Italian advance only too well, and 
remained in safety at Massaua. 
The only photographer to accom¬ 
pany the troops was Pippo Ledru, 
whose equipment was lost at Adua. 
The blurred group photograph of 
an Italian Cacciatori patrol does at 
least show the general outline of the 
uniforms, and the tall green pa¬ 
naches worn in the helmets by these 
light infantry units. The single 
study was in fact taken in Libya in 
IVIi, by which time this infantry 
corporal had received the Ml891 
Mannlicher-Carcano rifle. 


continued from page 11 
yards on the Italian centre and 
right; but on the left the 7th 
Nat. Bn. came under inten¬ 
sive pressure from troops 
supported by Abyssinian 
artillery — a battery of six 
Hotchkiss guns on Lazat hill. 

By about 8.30 a.m. the bat¬ 
tle had reached a critical stage 
for the Abyssinians, who had 
suffered severe losses. In an 
effort to keep up the momen¬ 
tum Fitaurari Gagejehu, a 
gigantic figure in his red 
lembd, threw down rifle and 
shield and attacked waving 
only a stick, only to fall shot 
on the slope of Kidane Meret. 
Gen. Albertonc, convinced 
of his success, shouted his 
thanks to Maj. Dc Rosa of the 
Artillery Brigade; and on the 



summit of Abba Garima the 
Negus was ready to order a 
general retreat. He was more 
or less shamed into making a 
renewed effort, however, by 
the taunts of the veteran Ras 
Mangascia and the Empress 
Taitu; and committed the 
25,000 men of his imperial 
guard. After a brief check this 
massive reinforcement 

proved decisive. The huge 
waves of warriors over¬ 
whelmed the Native Bde. 
elements on Kidane Meret, 
Monoxcito, Scndedo, and in 
the valleys between the hills. 
The Mai Again valley was 
soon filled as far as the slopes 
ol Raio with a mass of Abys¬ 
sinian foot and mounted 
troops, urging forward with 
cries of ‘Tamarrek! Tamarrek!' 
(‘Surrender!’) after the fleeing 
ascaris. 

Gen. Albertone was cap¬ 
tured. The last elements of his 
force to go under were the 
‘Sicilian’ batteries on Sen- 
dedo, who died in their places 
to the last man. Maj. 
Gamerra, defending himself 
with his revolver, was 
wounded in the face and cap¬ 
tured by one of Makonnen’s 
chiefs. Lt. Pantano, carrying 
Lt. Albino in his arms, was 
captured: Albino blew out his 
own brains. By about 10.45 
a.m. the Native Bde. had 
ceased to exist. 

The Centre and 
Reserve Columns 

Meanwhile the Centre Col¬ 
umn, holding Rebbi Arienni 
and Esciasho, moved for¬ 
ward and took up positions 
on Raio, Zeban Haro and 
Bellah. At the same time the 
Reserve Column was largely 


deployed forward across the 
‘Sycamore valley’, its units 
becoming mixed with those 
of the Centre Column along 
the line of hill features south¬ 
west of the valley. As the 
huge weight of the Abyssi¬ 
nian attack fell on the line and 
washed between its anchor 
points a good deal of disloca¬ 
tion of individual units also 
took place, with companies 
scattered in desperate defence 
of whichever hill feature they 
could reach. After about 11 
a.m. the battle broke down 
into a more or less discon¬ 
nected series of violent local 
actions. The enemy mass 
pursuing the remnants of the 
Native Bde. surrounded 
many Italian positions, and 
other Shoa warriors attacked 
the rear elements of the 
Reserve Column around 
Rebbi Arienni and Amba 
Bairot. 

Forty Bersaglieri of the 1st 
Co., 2nd Bn. climbed the 
steep rocks of Zeban Daro, to 
die there in hand-to-hand 
fighting. On the left, around 
Raio and Erara, the 2nd and 
9th Bus. from 2nd Inf. Regt., 
the 3rd Native Bn., and the 
16th Bn. and 3rd Co., Alpini 
Bn. from 5th Inf. Regt. 
resisted until annihilated. 
Gen. Ariniondi, command¬ 
ing the Centre column, fell in 
that area; some say he was 
shot down near his HQ, 
others that he killed himself. 
There are many conflicting 
versions of the death of Lt. 
Col. Galliano of the 3rd 
Native Bn., but the consen¬ 
sus is that he was captured 
and subsequently killed. 

A survivor, Sgt. Tcdone, 
testified that the rank and file 


fought in the kneeling posi¬ 
tion, while the senior NCOs 
and officers always remained 
standing, their red and light 
blue rank insignia and sashes 
making them easy targets. He 
called this ‘an unpardonable 
waste of lives’, and tactically 
mistaken in that many units 
lost their commanders early 
in the action. 

The spirited resistance of 
two companies of the Alpini 
Bn. in the saddle between 
Raio and Ibisa; of part of 4th 
Inf. Regt. on Amba Bairot; 
and of the 15th Inf. Bn., an 
Alpini Co. and two other 
companies on positions near 
Mt. Bellah, allowed the rem¬ 
nants of the Centre and 
Reserve Columns to retreat 
— with Gen. Baratieri — 
over the Gundapta plateau 
and thejeha valley. All resis¬ 
tance on Mt. Raio ended at 
about noon. Gen. Baratieri 
was to write that the officers 
had lost all control of their 
troops. 

It is believed- that more 
Italo-Eritrean troops fell 
while retreating through the 
Jeha valley than in the pitched 
battles — of some 2,000, only 
800 survived. Many, 
exhausted and desperate, left 
the column to find water and 
perished in the attempt. Har¬ 
ried mercilessly by Galla 
cavalry, some officers and 
men (according to Sgt. 
Tcdonc’s account) killed 
themselves rather than be 
captured by an enemy with a 
reputation for dreadful 
cruelty; others, exhausted, 
were massacred almost with¬ 
out resistance. Many threw 
away weapons and equip¬ 
ment to lighten their load 
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(and in the belief that they sector were reinforced by the dark, part through the Jeha 
would be spared if captured arrival of warriors from the valley and part via Sauria and 
unarmed). The survivors, in followings of Ras die, Mik- Mai Marct. 
two groups, finally crossed ael, Mangascia, Alula, Uags- During one of the confused 
the Belesa river and, in the cium Guangul, Dcgiacc night actions Gen. Dabor- 
dawn of 3 March, reached Ouldie and Balcia, and of mida was killed. His column, 
Adi Caieh and Adi Ugri. other troops from Axum picking up other groups of 
Gen. Baratieri lost no time in who had not yet been stragglers on the march, was 
telegraphing his version of blooded. In all, some 40,000 repeatedly attacked, includ- 
the defeat. or 50,000 warriors attacked ing actions at Entiscio, Mai 

the positions of the Right Gabcta, Debra D'amo and 
The Right Column Column. At about 4 p.m. Guna Guna. Attacks were 

Meanwhile, what of the Gen. Dabormida became mounted not only by large 
Right Column drawn largely concerned for the first time bands under Ras Sebat and 
from Gen. Dabormida’s 2nd about the outcome of the Degiacc Agos I atari, but also 
Infantry Brigade? action; and about half an hour by the peasants of the coun- 

At dawn Dabormida had later he ordered the retreat, trysidc, who revenged them- 
been ordered to move from through the valley under Mt. selves for all the requisitions, 
Rebbi Aricnni down the Mai Erar (which had been kept forced labour and punitive 
Agam valley to the support of clear since morning by the expeditions which they had 
Albertone’s Native Brigade. 4th Bn., 2nd Inf. Rcgt. of the suffered. Part of the Right 
Instead the Column entered Centre Column, and his own Column reached Adi Caieh 
the Mariam Shoaitu valley, at 13th Bn., 6th Inf. Regiment). on 3 March, part on the fol- 
the end of which was a large The retreat was hardly lowing day, leaving a 100km- 
enemy encampment. This under way before the hitherto long trail of their dead and 
mistake is unexplained to this reliable descipline of Dabor- wounded in their wake, 
day; but is hardly inexplic- mida’s units began to break 

able, given that the maps used down. Although the gunners Aftermath and reckoning 
that day were inaccurate in did manage to put some of Total Italo-Eritrcan losses 
the naming of certain key hill their pieces in battery to hold were reckoned at 289 officers, 
features, and that the topo- back the pursuit, the untidy 4,300 Italian soldiers and 
graphy was naturally confus- withdrawal quickly became a 2,000 ascaris dead; about 500 
ing. Instead of establishing flight, and in places a mass- wounded; and about 1,900 

contact with the Left Col- acre. Pressed hard on the taken prisoner. About 800 

umn, they became complc- flanks and rear, the 2nd Bde. captured ascaris from Tigre 

tely isolated in a deep valley. stood and fought on many (as opposed to those from 

The Abyssinians seem to occasions, but losses were Eritrea, the Sudan and Soma- 
have fought a holding action heavy. The last remnants of lia) paid for their ‘treason’ by 
here, tying the Italians down the brigade withdrew after having their right hands and 
in the valley by hit-and-run 
attacks and harassment with¬ 
out getting deeply involved, 
while the other Columns 
were destroyed. The 2nd 
Bde. deployed in the valley 
and on Mt. Diriam; they 
resisted all enemy attacks, 
and in the early afternoon 
were even able to go onto the 
offensive, occupying the 
heights of Azgheba and 
Mehcbar Cedal. It was only 
in the late afternoon, when 
the frequent attacks from the 
Mariam Shoaitu valley began 
to be accompanied by others 
from the rear where the 
general Abyssinian advance 
allowed the enemy to swing 
round behind Diriam, that 
Gen. Dabormida decided to 
fall back, supported by fire 
from Italian elements on Mt. 

Erar. 

The brigade’s resistance in 
its original positions was, 
however, maintained until 
sunset. Between 1 p. m. and 3 
p.m. Abyssinian forces in this 



left feet hacked off. The sur¬ 
vivors amounted to 258 
officers, 4,666 soldiers and 
some 4,000 ascaris. Total 
losses thus amounted to 
about 53% of the Italo-Eri- 
trean force. Abyssinian losses 
are estimated at about 7,000 
dead and 10,000 wounded. 

The Abyssinians began to 
withdraw from the captured 
territory on 20 March; Mcnc- 
lik preferred to have weak¬ 
ened neighbours than to 
provoke further attention 
from the great colonial 
powers. Meanwhile Gen. 
Baldisscra, who took overall 
command on 4 March, rein¬ 
forced the Massaua-Asmara 
line, and sent Maj. Salsa to 
open peace negotiations with 
the Negus. On 4 May Adi- 
grat was occupied for the 
third time, only to be eva¬ 
cuated and destroyed two 
weeks later. Prisoners held in 
Tigre were handed back at 
about the same period, and 
two Engineer Cos. were 
allowed to march to the 
battlefield to bury the 
corpses. 

On 18 June hostilities 
ceased; and that October the 
treaty of Addis Ababa recog¬ 
nised Abyssinia’s indepen¬ 
dence. Their victory in this 
‘battle of lions against lions’ 
passed into the Abyssinian 
calendar as an important his¬ 
torical turning-point; it cer¬ 
tainly gave the empire the 
freedom to expand south¬ 
wards for many years. In 
Italy the Crispi government 
fell; and further colonial 
expansion was abandoned for 
some 15 years. MI 

Sources: 

A. Del Boca, Gli Italian: in 
Africa Orientate dall'unita 
alia marcia su Roma, Bari 1976 
Roberto Battaglia, La prima 
Guerra d'Africa, Milano 1958 
Alberto Pollera, La bartaglia 
di Adua del 1°manco 1896 
narrata nei luoghi ovefu com- 
battuta, Firenze 1928 

Sciumbasci or sergeant of Eritrean 
infantry ascaris, the troops who 
wade up much of the ill-fated Left 
Column. Note three silver stars on 
fez, and three red chevrons on 
sleeves, both indicating rank. The 
white cloak, with its broad red 
stripe, arranged around his hips is 
not a uniform item but a local gia- 
no worn as a native distinction. 




British Field W>rks 1914-18 (2) : Dugouts,R>sts,Concealment 


DAVID D. VICKRIDGE 
_ Painting by PAUL HANNON _ 

I n the first part of this article (‘MV No. 22, p. 18) the 
'lateral’ aspects of the trench system — trenches, 
and wire — were described and illustrated. Equally 
important was the underground network of 
dugouts and the supporting system of posts, each 
with its designated place both in the defensive plan 
and in the routines of trench life. 


A s the war progressed the 
bunker and the ‘pillbox’ 
became more important fea¬ 
tures of the trenchscape; 
defence in depth, using 
smaller numbers of men in a 
series of strongpoints, 

proved less vulnerable to the 
barrage than lining the fire 
trenches with whole compa¬ 
nies. In any case the network 
of posts was the skeleton of 
any defence — posts for com¬ 
mand, for casualty clearance, 
for the machine guns, trench 
mortars, and signalling. 

The first forms of ‘over¬ 
head cover’ were crude in the 
extreme: simple, cramped 
‘funk holes’ burrowed under 
the front lip of the trench and 
providing rather inadequate 
cover for one or two men. 
Officially these rabbit holes 
met with a mixed reception; 
they made subsidence of the 
trench sides more likely, and 
often left legs and arms pro¬ 
jecting over the walkways to 
create an obstacle course for 
carrying parties. Much pre¬ 
ferred were the forms of 
cover described in the Manual 
of Field Engineering, in which 
square-cut recesses between 
2ft. and 4ft. bin. wide were 
roofed over with boards, cor¬ 
rugated iron or brushwood 

Men of the Border Regiment rest¬ 
ing in a front line trench, Thiepval 
Wood , August 1916. They sit in 
typical funk holes', hig enough for 
one man and burrowed into the wall 
of the trench. Above the right hand 
man is laid a set of 1914 Pattern 
leather equipment; the eliptical ob¬ 
ject on the left hand end of the belt is 
the head of the 1908 Pattern en¬ 
trenching 'implement'. The staff 
sergeant on the left wears the ‘Cor’ 
blimey' soft peaked cap with ear 
flaps, and behind him, calculated to 
blend into the trench scenery, is a 
steel helmet covered in sandbag ma¬ 
terial. (Imperial War Museum 
Q872) 


and then covered with 9in.- 
12in. of earth. Such protec¬ 
tion was deemed adequate 
against splinters, shrapnel 
balls and grenades. Four main 
points were to be observed in 
the construction of shelters: 

(a) the parapet must not be 
unduly weakened by them; 

(b) they must not curtail the 
number of rifles available; 

(c) it must be possible to get 
out of them quickly; and 

(d) simple and numerous 
shelters are better than a few 
elaborate ones* 1 *. 

Alternatively the fire 
trench itself could be given 
overhead cover; but unless 
the roof was propped and 
loops provided the defensive 
function was seriously under¬ 
mined. Though in vogue in 
several sectors in all armies in 
1915, this system of overhead 
protection was never 
common. 

Specialised machine gun 


posts had also been devised 
before the war; these could 
take several forms but usually 
had in common a shallow 
platform on which the 
machine gun tripod was 
placed. Behind the platform 
was often deeper cover giv¬ 
ing protection to the crew, or 
even a trench leading to a 
nearby splinterproof shelter. 
Where the MG position was 
located in a trench the outline 
of the pit was often the arc of 
a circle which gave a wide 
field of fire. In all cases they 
were best placed where they 
could bring powerful enfilade 
or oblique fire, creating bea¬ 
ten zones through which 
attacking troops would have 
to pass* 2 *. 

It was soon realised that it 
was usually best to keep the 
Vickers out of the front line 
fire trench, and by 1915 they 
were normally kept back in 
or near the second line, where 
one gun was given several fir¬ 
ing points. The best posts 
were also equipped with two 
or more small bunkers for 
belt-filling and crew quarters. 
During bombardments the 
gun could be dismounted and 
taken below. After 1915 flex¬ 
ible forward defence from ad 
hoc posts and shell holes was 
usually the tactical role of the 
Lewis gun. The Lewis was 
less capable of sustained fire 


or long range accuracy, but it 
was much lighter and relati¬ 
vely easy to move 131 . Con¬ 
cealment of the MG post was 
almost as important as pro¬ 
tection, and enfilading posi¬ 
tions were especially useful in 
this respect because they were 
difficult to observe from the 
front. In well prepared posi¬ 
tions the loophole was some¬ 
times concealed by means of a 
wooden box, the hinged 
outer face of which was 
covered with a dummy 
sandbag* 4 *. 

According to Notes on the 
Tactical Employment of 
Machine Guns and Lewis Guns 
the MG loop needed to be not 
less than 9in. in height and 
should avoid straight edges 
wherever possible. Where 
appropriate grass, straw or 
gauze blending into the sur¬ 
roundings could be used. 
Sometimes, particularly dur¬ 
ing advances or retreats, it 
was necessary to deploy MGs 
in open pits; in this case the 
minimum dimension for 
satisfactory operation of the 
gun was an emplacement 
4ft. square <5) . 

Specialised posts were 
similarly constructed for 
trench mortars (usually in 
pairs) rifle grenade batteries 
and signal rocket stations; but 
in all these cases the fire was 
indirect, so no loop was 
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Officers of the 5th Bn., King’s 
Liverpool Regiment in the trenches 
at Civenchy, March 1918. In this 
case the trench is revetted with 
posts, hoards and wire netting. Dir¬ 
ection boards are visible to the right 
at the junction of two trenches; and 
on the left is a signal rocket station, 
with three rockets in a wooden 
launcher. On several shoulders is 
the divisional sign of the 55th 
(West Lancashire) Division, a red 
rose on a khaki background. The 
subaltern, major and captain to the 
left wear their rank badges in the 
old style on the sleeve of the tunic 
whilst at least two others have their 
' pips' mounted in the new manner 
on the shoulder. Several men have 
the latest 'Box Respirators’, and 
the senior officers carry walking 
canes. (IWM Q10741) 


required in the post itself. 
From the front such positions 
were either made to be as 
nearly invisible as possible, or 
identical to nearby sections of 
trench. 

Sniping and observation 
points were as many and var¬ 
ious as ingenuity allowed, 
and made use of a number of 
ruses. Popular among these 
were concealed loopholes, as 
for example where a hole was 
cut through the parapet and 
obscured by trench debris, 
with the rifle muzzle covered 
by an old tin can or shoe. In 
another version a single brick 
would be removed from a 
wall and concealed with 
painted gauze. Usually a dark 
cloth shrouded the back of a 
loop to avoid throwing the 
user into silhouette. Like lis¬ 
tening posts or forward shell 
hole defences, sniping posts 
were often reached by a sap 
or tunnel out to the front of 
the main line. As Herbert 
McBride, a sniper with the 
21st Bn. Canadian Expedi¬ 
tionary Force, recalled, these 
posts were usually set at an 
angle to the front to avoid 
detection. The clever sniper 
used several locations to keep 
the enemy guessing as to his 
whereabouts 16 ’. 

DEPTH, AND NEW 


Below: 

Organisation of a defensive line, 
from Notes From the Front Part 
III. 1915, showing the part played 
in the overall scheme by dugouts 
and posts. There are two main 
trench lines between UK) and 400 
yards apart, with an extra fire 
trench between them, and a support 
point to the rear of the second main 
line. Both main lines are supplied 
with lookout posts, MG posts and 
shelters. Latrines, cook house and 
aid post are dug off the communic- 
tion trench joining the first and se¬ 
cond lines. 


DESIGN 
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Tank Corps men in a machine gun 
post at Marquois on the River Lys, 
April 1918. Here interesting use is 
made of a wooden loop let into a 
rough parapet. Like many machine 
gunners the Lewis gunner here car¬ 
ries a Wehley pistol (probably the 
Mk VI) as secondary armament in 
a holster on his bell. In front of the 
sergeant are spare panniers of am¬ 
munition for the Lewis gun in a tin 
box. Both men wear the small tank 
badge on the shoulder; many tank 
crews were 'dismounted' and used 
as machine gunners in the attempt 
to stem the German spring offens¬ 
ive. (IWM Q6528) 

Below: 

A simple MG post from Notes 
From the Front, (915, shown in 
section (A) and plan (B). The pit 
is a shallow excavation with a cut¬ 
ting into the forward wall for the 
tripod legs, and a recess in the right 
side wall for ammunition boxes. 
An embrasure allowing an arc of 
fire is cut into the parapet, allowing 
at least I8in. of side cover'above 
ground level — '+' and '-’figures 
refer to above or below ground le¬ 
vel. Steps lead down to the trench 
floor from the right rear of the pit. 
(C) shows the general arrangement 
of an MG position in plan; ideally 
two splinter-proof dugouts were 
provided, one for ammunition and 
belt-filling and one for shelter from 
bombardment. 


memoirs mention headaches 
caused by the ‘fug’ of bra¬ 
ziers, and these fumes could 
be fatal. 

Sheer depth was not the 
only counter to high explo¬ 
sive shells, nor sometimes the 
best. Heavier shells could 
penetrate the ground several 
feet before exploding to form 
a deep crater. Among the 
most feared was the 150mm 
field howitzer shell, known 
to the British as the ‘5.9’. 
What evolved as the text 
book counter was a sandwich 
construction with different 
layers to burst the shell, Catch 
splinters and absorb shock. 
The ideal ‘5.9’ shelter had five 
layers: (1) a bursting course 
to explode the shell, consist¬ 
ing of 2ft. of chalk or rubble, 
etc.; (2) a cushioned shock¬ 
absorbing layer of 3ft. of soil; 
(3) a distributing course to 
spread the shock, of logs or 
rails; (4) a second cushion 
layer; (5) a thin splinter- 
proof layer of brick, concrete 
or corrugated iron. 

More than one entrance 
was best, provided if possible 
with long approaches and 
dog-legs. Given the right 
conditions, protection against 
all but super-heavy shells was 




therefore possible at a depth 
of about ten fect <9> . 

CONCRETE 

PILLBOXES 

Concrete and reinforced con¬ 
crete were comparative late¬ 
comers in dugout 
construction, but were so 
effective that many of the 
Germans’ pioneering efforts 
survive in place to this day. 
Concrete was ideal both for 
shelters and for front line pill¬ 
boxes, but the latter were not 
particularly widespread on 
the British side. As Col. 
E.G.L. Thurlow remarked in 
The Pillboxes of Flanders , the 
idea seems to have been cur¬ 
rent that ‘such works were 
not worth the labour or the 
cost, but probably the real 
reason was the fear that a lack 
of offensive spirit might have 
been engendered if the troops 
had been provided with such 
solid defences’ (K,) . 

It was also true that the 
Germans had the opportunity 
to build concrete pillbox belts 
behind their existing lines, 
and then fall back onto them 
as required. In any case, 
many of the British works 
were shelters rather than fir¬ 
ing positions; in several cases 
they look very much like 
concrete versions of a Nissen 
hut — unsurprisingly, since 
they were often lined with 
‘elephant’ shelters, and shut¬ 
tered externally with sheets 
of corrugated iron during 
construction. (Good exam¬ 
ples remain at Langhof Farm 
between St. Eloi and Bedford 
House cemetery, and at War- 
neton near Messincs.) 

British concrete works 
were generally constructed of 
one part cement to two of 
sand and four of stone. 
Reinforcement with iron 
bars, expanded metal or wire 
ties considerably increased its 
shell-rcssisting capacity. Great 
care was necessary with the 
reinforcement because too 
large pieces of metal would 
actually begin to weaken the 
concrete by setting up lines of 
fracture. Properly executed 
reinforced concrete was the 
best medium available, as a 
mere 3ft. 6in. was capable of 
resisting the extraordinary 
power of the 210mm 
howitzer. 
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.-1 much more elaborate and ambi¬ 
tious permanent MG post layout, 
from Fieldworks for Pioneer 
Battalions, 1918. Here (A) an 
MG post forward of the trench line 
is United to it by stairways and a 
Tunnel 20ft. underground. Separate 
shelters are provided for the officer 
and detachment at the deepest level. 
The gun is located at the top of a 
vertical timber-lined shaft till, 
shown in plan and section, reached 
by a short ladder. 

Below: 

Sentry of the Worcestershire Regi¬ 
ment observing through a loop at 
tellers, August 1916. Here a look¬ 
out post has been constructed simply 
by building a ‘trench block' of sand¬ 
bags across the end of a trench and a 
hole created by using a plank as a 
lintel. The NCO wears regulation 
Pattern 1908 web equipment. An 
improvised cover Ipossibly a modi¬ 
fied sock) is fitted over the mecha¬ 
nism of his SMLE rifle, and a 
single round of .303 in. ammuni¬ 
tion is pushed into the leather sling. 
(IWM Q4I00) 



When building with con¬ 
crete it was usual to form the 
work, be it a pillbox or defen¬ 
sive shelter, by means of 
wood or iron shuttering, 
effectively building up a 
mould and casting the con¬ 
crete within it. Where this 
was not possible an alterna¬ 
tive method existed whereby 
blocks could be precast and 
then moved forward and 
used as prefabricated units' 1 ' 1 . 

CONCEALMENT 

Concealment and deception 
were certainly the best 
defence, and by the last year 
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of the war each Corps had its 
own ‘Camouflage Officer’ 
having responsibility for the 
‘Corps Camouflage Dump' 
with its stock of materials, 
and a small factory. This lat¬ 
ter produced bespoke items 
such as dummy trees, or nets 
cut and coloured to order. 

Among the ‘off the peg’ 
items in the Corps store were 
'fish netting’ garnished with 
knots of canvas or islands of 
scrim, wire netting, posts, 
dummy heads and figures. 
These dummies filled many 
roles: attracting sniper fire, 
deceiving the enemy into 
believing that a position was 
occupied, or that an attack 
was likely. Also available 
were three standard portable 
observation posts. These 
were the ‘Oliver’, like a small 
sentry box with an armoured 
section on top; the ‘Roland’ 
an armoured ‘bread bin’ affair 
on a stretcher; and the ‘Bee¬ 
hive’, an upturned bowl-like 
structure with a gauae panel 
in the front and an 
irregular cover for 
concealment* 121 . 

Sometimes it was even 
attempted to cover whole 


sections of trenches or vul¬ 
nerable track or road intersec¬ 
tions with screens. Two 
different philosophies could 
be employed, as explained in 
Notes on Screens in July 1917. 
Either a large and obvious 
screen could be used, in 
which case the enemy had to 


Above: 

British lieutenant in a captured 
German concrete pillbox near Ma- 
metz, August 1916. Captured con¬ 
crete works were used whenever 
possible, but presented the problem 
that the entrances faced the wrong 
way; like trenches with the fire step 
on the wrong side, this made them 
vulnerable to swift counterattack. 
Hntrances were also a nuisance 
when it came to bombardment, as 
was the case at the celebrated 
'Cheddar Villa', which became so¬ 
mething of a death trap after its 
capture in July 1917. 

Among the debris outside this 
example are German messtins, 
spade, MG belt, and flare pistol. 
To the right of the entrance are 
propped five SMLEs with an 
asortment of breech and muzzle 
covers. That with a leather sling is 

decide whether it really did 
conceal anything and if so 
how much ammunition to 
waste on its destruction: or 
the attempt could be made to 


adorned with a couple of extra 
rounds of ammunition. (IWM 
Q870) 

Below: 

Details Oj dttgoul entrances, and 
section of a dugout, from Field¬ 
works for Pioneer Battalions, 
1918. The main enemies of dugout 
builders were gas /which was hea¬ 
vier than air, and sank to fill any 
concavity/, and water. The en¬ 
trances have raised sills to prevent 
water pouring straight down the 
steps from the trench floor, and gas 
curtains, indicated here as rolled 
up. The chamber section shows a 
cement floor, a framework of 6ft. 
pit props and!tin. x din. ‘I'-section 
RSJs, corrugated iron, and outer 
timber skinning or lagging. None 
of these methods eliminated the 
risks and discomforts, but they did 
decrease them. 

conceal the screen itself. 
These ‘subtle’ screens could 
have scenery painted on 
them, or be interwoven with 
grass or brushwood to mimic 
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Right: Battalion Head¬ 

quarters dugout complex, 
2nd Battalion, Manchester 
Regiment, 14th Brigade, 
32nd Division, winter 
1917/18. 

Paul Hannon's reconstruction 
shows a typical HQ layout for this 
period of the war, though details oj 
materials and construction varied 
due to position, soil composition, 
availability of materials and regi¬ 
mental or divisional requirements. 
A series of corrugated iron shelter 
chambers, accommodating offices, 
signals room, kitchen and sleeping 
quarters are connected to a central 
corridor about 110ft. long, which 
connects with the surface by three 
steep wood-lined stairways, their 
entrances protected by gas curtains. 
Dugouts were constructed on the 
'lee'side of communication trenches, 
so as not to present entrances 
directly to the main line of enemy 
shellfire. 

Our representative unit, the 2nd 
Manchesters, served as part of 14th 
Bde., 32nd Division until Febru¬ 
ary 1918. The division had crossed 
to France in November 1915 and 
remained there for the duration An 
earlier scheme of divisional insignia 
involving various shapes cut out of 
scarlet tunic cloth had apparently 
led to the formation being nick¬ 
named ‘the Red Division' by the 
enemy, but in 1917/18 no divisio¬ 
nal insignia were worn by the 
battalions. 

The battalions of 14th Bde. were 
the 5th/6th Royal Scots, 1st Dor- 
sets, 2nd Manchesters, and 15th 
Highland Light Infantry (an odd 
mixture of Regular, Territorial and 
‘New Army' units). All four wore 
the brigade sign of a red diamond 
Jin. deep by 2in. wide. The batta¬ 
lions wore below this one, two, 
three and four bars respectively, 
1‘Ain. x 'Ain., at 'Ain intervals. 
(The Dorsets wore a rcd-on-hlue 
title at the top of the sleeve, additio¬ 
nally.) The bars were coloured to 
indicate companies, in the same se¬ 
quence throughout the brigade: A 
Co., red ; B Co., green; C Co., 
yellow; D Co., light blue; and Bn. 
HQ (not a company), black. 


the surroundings. They were 
most effective as temporary 
cover for a battery or a small 
working party (,3> . 

Natural concealment was 
even more desirable where it 
could be obtained; folds in the 
ground, woods and hedge 
lines were frequently 
adopted, but there were also 
more devious ploys. Sheds 
and haystacks could both be 
contrived to remain standing 
while MG positions and 
observation posts were built 
inside. At Hussar Farm just 
outside Ypres the deception 
was employed on a larger 
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scale by the Royal Engineers; 
here a strongpoint was con¬ 
structed inside an existing 
farm building using concrete 
and brick, reinforced with 
railway line. 

Dummy positions were 
particularly useful in absorb¬ 
ing punishing fire which 
would otherwise be directed 
at real posts. At their simplest 
these were merely lines of 
newly turned earth or 

National Army Museum recon¬ 
struction showing a major of the 
South Staffordshire Regiment in a 
dugout, cl916. This is obviously 
one o f the more civilised examples, 
having both boarded floor and walls 
and equipped with folding camp 
furniture. On the back wall arc 
visible a leather-covered trench 
periscope and a respirator; on the 
right hand wall hangs a Webley 
Mk VI revolver fitted with the un¬ 
usual 'Pritchard-Greener' bayonet 
for trench fighting. (NAM 63266) 


Standard Dugout Accommodation 


Above: 

Standard command dugout plan 
from Fieldworks for Pioneer 
Battalions, 1918. As can be seen, 
it was intended that the same basic 
'building blocks' of rooms could be 
used to make up different types of 
HQ. 


Below: 

Side and end sections through a 'cut 
and cover’ dugout of sandwich con¬ 
struction. This example has no less 
than six overhead layers above the 
corrugated iron 'elephant’ section: 
three of earth, one each of pit props 
and concrete, and a chalk rubble 
course just beneath the earth surface 
to act as a ‘bursting’ layer. 


foo Head Quarters. 
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dummy loopholes, some¬ 
times with old rifle barrels 
projecting, or glass to reflect 
the light like a periscope or 
binoculars. At the other end 
of the scale pillboxes were 
built of earth and then 
covered with cement plaster. 
Less permanent versions 
were wholly constructed of 
canvas and wood. Trackways 
and communication trenches 
often betrayed the presence of 
real posts, so it was common 
practice to cover the real 
tracks and make others to 
dummy positions 414 ). pan 

Eye Deep in Hell? 

While it is true that the trench 
and dugout building methods 
examined in both parts of this 
article were ideals, and sel¬ 
dom obtained with the pre¬ 
cision that the General Staff 
would have liked, it is fair to 
say that the trenches occupied 
by the British Army in 1914- 
1918 constituted a system 
based on a coherent plan. 
Very often the plan was 
reduced to chaos by rain, 
Minnenwerfer, and barrage; 
but even the shallowest of 
ditches was alive with work¬ 
ing parties repairing, rede¬ 
signing and amassing dumps 
of trench stores. We arc used 
to descriptions of the trenches 
as a form of hell, but they 
were also a very methodical 
form of madness. 

Notes 

(1) Manual of Field Engineering, 1911, 
p.29-30. 

(2) ibid. p.32. See also 'Military Illus¬ 
trated’ Nos. 14 p. 10, and 22 p.23. 

(3) Notes From the Front Fart III 1915. 
passim 

(4) Notes Compiled by the Experiments 
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p. 14-15. 
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War, reprinted Mount Ida, USA, 
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GALLERY 


THE GREAT MUTINY army, including the enlist- 
When news of the first out- ment of women in botli sup¬ 



portive and combatant roles, 
as if to solidify her own posi¬ 
tion as a woman ruler by 
involving the other women 
of Jhansi in the effort of 
communal security. Almost 
immediately, with the British 
presence suspended, two 
neighbouring rulers attempted 
to repay old grievances. The 
Dcwan of Orchha sent an 
army to capture Jhansi; the 
Rani, commanding her own 
forces in person, decoyed 
them into range of her for¬ 
tress artillery and routed 
them, proof of a military skill 
which exceeded that of her 
male opponents. 

With this threat negated, 
she enlarged her army 
(including the enlistment of 
mutineers) to face the 
expected British threat. 
Determined to avenge the 
massacre. Sir I lugh Rose- 
arrived before Jhansi on 21 
March 1858; but not until the 
actual appearance of this 
army, and until her final prot¬ 
estations of loyalty were 
rejected, did the Rani — and 
possibly with some reluc¬ 
tance — decide to fight. 

After ten days of British 
bombardment of Jhansi Tan- 
tia Tope’s rebel army 
attempted to relieve the 
Rani’s garrison, but was 
routed by Rose; and on 3 
April the city was carried by 
assault with the death of some 
5,000 of the inhabitants. 

A stylised portrait of the Rani, not 
taken from life Inn executed shortly 
after her death, c.WfiO. (Repro¬ 
duced by courtesy of 
The British Library) 


break reached Jhansi, such 
was the trust reposed in the 
Rani as a loyal supporter of 
the British that her offer to 
raise a corps for her own pro¬ 
tection was accepted readily. 
On 6 June 1857 the 12th Ben¬ 
gal Native Infantry mutinied 
in Jhansi; murdered those of 
their officers they could find 
(along with the two native 
haniIilars who had remained 
loyal); and held a meeting 
with the Rani's supporters to 
decide what should be done 
about the succession and the 
small number of Europeans 
besieged in Jhansi fort. 

This band dwindled in 
numbers as they beat off 
mutineer attacks and as 
envoys to the Rani were mur- 
Lakshmi Bai to rule Jhansi dered before they could reach 
during her lifetime, with the her; and with their situation 
heir Damodar presumably hopeless, they surrendered 
succeeding. Nevertheless, on the guarantee of free pass- 
despite the Rani’s obvious age to safety. All but one 
capabilities, Lord Dalhousic were massacred immediately 
(Governor-General of India — 30 men, 16 women and 20 
since 1847) decided to annex children. It is doubtful 
Jhansi, depriving the ruling whether the Rani was impli- 
family of their rights. The cated in any way; conceivably 
accommodation offered was she guaranteed them safe 
generous — a handsome conduct but had no power to 
annual pension and a palace enforce it, was helpless before 
for the Rani, and all the late the mutineers, and had to pay 
Rajah’s personal wealth to the them a ransom to quit Jhansi. 
heir upon his coming of age; Nevertheless, when she 
but Lakshmi Bai obviously reported to the British what 
regarded this as no substitute had happened it was believed 
for independent rule of the that she was culpable despite 
state she believed to be her her protestations of loyalty, 
inheritance by marriage. For a brief period Lakshmi 
Even so she seems to have Bai assumed the rule of 
made every effort to remain lliansi; she formed her own 


The Rani of Jhansi 


PHILIP J. HAYTHORNTHWAITE 
Painting by ANGUS McBRIDE 


B y any standards Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi 
(c. 1828-58) was a most unusual military com¬ 
mander. That she was literate, articulate and politi¬ 
cally skilled was singular enough in mid-19th 
century India, where the role of women was basi¬ 
cally one of subservience; that she was also skilled in 
sword-play and the command of troops is even 
more amazing. 




‘Everything indicated a 
general and determined resis¬ 
tance; this was not surprising, 
as the inhabitants, from the 
Rani downwards, were more 
or less concerned in the 
murder and plunder of the 
English. There was hardly a 
house in Jhansi which did not 
contain some article of Eng¬ 
lish plunder, and, politically 
speaking, the rebel confeder¬ 
acy knew well, that if Jhansi, 
the richest Hindoo city and 
most important fortress in 
central India fell, the cause of 
the insurgents in this part of 
India fell also’*'*. 

Captured in the fall of the 
city were the Rani’s stan¬ 
dards, which ironically 
included a silk Union Flag 
presented to the Rani’s hus¬ 
band’s grandfather as a 
reward of loyalty, with 
permission to carry it — a 
singular privilege. Rose 
reported that in one 
attempted break-out from 
the city the Rani’s father, 
‘Mamoo Saheb’ (sic), had 
been wounded and captured, 
and that he was promptly 
hanged. The Rani and a 
number of followers escaped, 
to be pursued by elements of 
Rose’s force; caught at 
Banda, 20 miles away, most 
were killed and her saddle 
was captured, but the 
redoubtable Rani escaped 
again. 

THE LAST FIGHT 

After the fall of Jhansi the 
Rani joined the Rao Sahib 
(nephew of the Nana Sahib), 
and attacked Rose’s forces at 
Kalpi on 22 May; but the 
rebels were again over¬ 
thrown. Joined by Tantia 
Tope, the Rani proposed to 
march on Gwalior to per¬ 
suade Maharajah Sindhia to 
forsake his British allegiance 
and join the rebellion. The 
Maharajah remained loyal 
but his troops deserted eti 
masse, swelling the rebel 
army; Gwalior was looted, 
the Maharajah’s fabled pearl 
necklace being appropriated 
by the Rani herself. 

On 17 June 1858 Rose sur¬ 
prised the rebels at Kotah-ki- 
Serai. The Rani was appar¬ 
ently drinking sherbert with 
her followers when a squad¬ 
ron of the 8th Hussars burst 


upon them. She mounted 
immediately and attempted 
to stem the flight of her 
troops, supposedly fighting 
with a sword in each hand 
and the reigns in her teeth — 
not an impossible feat, as 
a supposed eye-witness 
reported her practising this 
unusual style of fighting 
twice a week in the palace 
gardens of Jhansi. At some 
point in the melee the Rani 
was shot either in the back or 
the side, reputedly by a 
trooper of the 8th Hussars; 
one account claims that she 
turned and fired back at her 
assailant, who then delivered 
a sabre-blow, probably to the 
head. 

The Rani rode away, but 
lived for only a few minutes 
more. She reputedly distri¬ 
buted Sindhia's pearls among 
her companions, one of 
whom, a maid of great 
beauty, was shot and mor¬ 
tally wounded riding by her 
side. The Rani’s body was 
cremated a short time later, 
but the ceremonies were unfi¬ 
nished when the 8th Hussars 
intervened and drove away 
those attending. 

* * * 

It is surely not just Victor¬ 
ian sentiment which led Bri¬ 
tish witnesses to portray the 
Rani in a heroic light; in fact, 
she docs appear to have been 
not only the most capable 
military leader of the rebel 
forces, but also the most reso¬ 
lute and determined member 
of the army. Her efforts to 
rally her fleeing troops in the 
last action prove her bravery 
beyond doubt, and there are 
ample evidences of her mili¬ 
tary and administrative skills, 
at least when compared with 
the ineptitude of most of her 
collaborators. Even a very 
pro-British contemporary 
account, which proclaims her 
‘extreme cunning’ and ‘the 
cruel and treacherous char¬ 
acter of the artful woman’, 
still acknowledges her 
‘indomitable spirit’, and that 
‘nor was there at any time 
. . . any symptoms of weak¬ 
ness or vacillation on her 
part’. 

The same account states 
that her protestation of 
loyalty to Rose was met with 


a message that she should not 
try to seek an interview, as 
‘she would, although a 
woman and a princess, most 
assuredly be hanged, in just 
retribution for the murders 
committed by her orders’* 2 *. 
Whether she was actually at 
all culpable for the massacre 
at Jhansi, and whether she 
would have joined the rebels 
had the British behaved in a 
fairer manner over the suc¬ 
cession of Jhansi and later 
when Rose advanced on the 
city, is impossible to decide 
with certainty. The prob¬ 
ability must be in the negative 
in both cases; but the doubts 
remain. Sir Owen Tudor 
Byrne, once the C-in-C 
India’s military secretary, 
described her in his Clyde and 
Strathnairn (London 1895) as 
the ‘Indian Joan of Arc’, and 
surely no title is more fitting 
for this truly remarkable 
woman. 

Costume 

The appearance of the Rani is 
recorded in a number of 
illustrations, but it is uncer¬ 
tain which were taken from 
life and which were posthu¬ 
mous. However, there arc 
several eye-witness descrip¬ 
tions of both her ordinary 
dress and the ‘military’ attire 
which she wore on 
campaign. 

John Lang, the lawyer she 
consulted about the Jhansi 
succession, described her as 
‘about middle size, rather 
stout but not too stout. Her 
face must have been very 
handsome when she was 
younger, and even now it had 
many charms . . . The 
expression was also very 
good and very intelligent. 
The eyes were particularly 
fine and the nose very delica¬ 
tely shaped. She was not very 
fair, though she was far from 
black . . . Her dress was plain 
white muslin, so fine in tex¬ 
ture and drawn about her in 
such a way that the outline of 
her figure was plainly dis¬ 
cernible — and a remarkably 
fine figure she had. What 
spoilt her was her voice’* 3 *. 
Other descriptions note that 
she was marked with small¬ 
pox, but that this was offset 
by her eyes and figure; that 
she wore little jewellery save 
gold anklets and Sindhia’s 


pearl necklace in the last cam¬ 
paign, though she is des¬ 
cribed as wearing a small red 
silk cap embroidered with 
jewels. 

Even in ‘civilian’ dress she 
is described as wearing a tight 
waist-belt covered in gold 
embroidery, into which were 
stuck two silver-mounted 
pistols and a small dagger, 
accessories which appeared 
somewhat incongruous with 
the decollete bodice she 
wore. On campaign she for¬ 
sook feminine dress comple¬ 
tely, wearing a silk turban 
over a cap (Byrne describes it 
as white), a silk blouse, and 
either loose trousers or close- 
fitting breeches likejohdpurs; 
Byrne notes her wearing a red 
jacket and trousers. A girdle 
or cummerbund with a jew¬ 
elled sword, and sometimes 
the brace of pistols, arc also 
recorded. One early portrait 
depicts the Rani armoured 
with a char aina (breast-, 
back- and side-plates), baztt- 
bands (armoured arm-guard), 
and dhal (small, circular 
shield or buckler); but such 
items of armour are not men¬ 
tioned in contemporary des¬ 
criptions, and they were 
probably depicted for no 
more reason than to empha¬ 
size the military bearing of 
the Rani, in the same way as 
European royal portraits 
even to the late 18th century 
depict their subjects in full 
plate-armour. Ml 

Footnotes 

(1) Dispatch from Sir Hugh 
Hose to the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, Bombay, 30 April 
1858; published in London Ga¬ 
zelle 16 July 1858. 

(2) The History o f the Indian Mu¬ 
tiny, giving a Detailed Account of 
the Sepoy Insurrection in India, 
anon., London Printing & Pub¬ 
lishing Co., n.d. (c. 1858-59?), 
II pp. 289-90. 

(3) Wanderings in India. London 
1859, pp. 93-94; quoted in part 
in Smyth (p. 15), and Hibbert 
(p.378). 

Sources 

The English biography is The 
Rebellious Rani, Brig. Rt.Hon. 
Sir John Smyth Bt. vc, London 
1966 (which includes a most at¬ 
tractive portrait of the Rani in 
court dress). A leading Indian 
source is The Ranee of Jhansi, 
D.V. Tahmankar, London 
1958. An excellent background 
to the period is The Great Mu¬ 
tiny: India 1857, C. Hibbert, 
London 1978. 
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James Morehead’s Medal*. 

An Enigma of the Peninsular War 


_ JOHN SYDNEY _ 

A nyone who has enjoyed the rich tapestry of 
military history must have wondered some¬ 
times about the individuals who participated in 
these events: where they came from, what made 
them do what they did, and perhaps even what 
happened to them after their military service was 
finished. It is likely, however, to require an 
encounter with some personal relic from the past 
before anyone is stimulated enough to take the time 
and trouble to research the career oi a particular 
soldier; and given that the passage of time makes the 
discovery and conservation of tangible material 
from previous centuries increasingly more difficult, 
it is probable that that stimulus will be in the form of 
a named medal. This is the story of the research that 
one such medal set in train, and of the intriguing 
inconsistencies in the contemporary records that 
make the researching of a soldier’s biography so 


fascinating. 

T he medal in this case was 
a Military General Ser¬ 
vice medal from the Peninsu¬ 
lar War period named for 
James Mohuiikaii iitii foot. 

It had seven battle clasps 
(more commonly called bars 
by collectors), the maximum 
number found for this regi¬ 
ment: Busaco, Salamanca, Pyr¬ 
enees, Nine, Ninelle, Orlhes, 
Toulouse. I laving acquired 
this medal, 1 wanted to 
research it firstly to confirm 
its authenticity (i.e. that Mor- 
ehead was entitled to those 
bars); and secondly to find 
out as much as I could about 
this man who had been pre¬ 
sent at his first battle in 1810, 
and had survived at least until 
1847 (when the MGS medal 
was authorised to be awarded 
to survivors of the Peninsula 
campaign which had ended 
33 years earlier). 

The key place to visit was 
the Public Record Office 
(PRO) at Kcw, where the 
nation's War Office records 
are held. The War Office 
archive is vast; but my inter¬ 
est was going to be limited 
initially to the MGS medal 
roll, and the service papers of 
those soldiers discharged to 
an out-pension from the 


Royal Hospital, Chelsea. I 
found an apparent discre¬ 
pancy as soon as I looked at 
the medal roll (PRO refer¬ 
ence WO 100/5, folio 187). 
The roll certainly confirmed 
Morchead’s entitlement to 
the seven bars on the medal; 
but added in the margin the 
word Puentes, clearly refer¬ 
ring to the award of a bar for 
the battle of Fucntes 
D’Onoro. The 11th Foot as a 
unit had never been entitled 
to this bar, and so 1 searched 
through the roll to see 
whether any other men had a 
similar marginal note. I 
found five more examples, 
and although these entries did 
not confirm that the men 
were entitled to the bar, it 
certainly implied that they 
were. 

1 then looked to see 
whether there were any pen¬ 
sion papers for Morchcad. 
Theoretically, for every sol¬ 
dier who was discharged to a 
Chelsea pension there is on 
file a copy of a document 
detailing the man’s service: 
places of birth, enlistment 
and discharge; age on enlist¬ 
ment and discharge; trade; 
and various other personal 
details such as a physical des¬ 


cription (to prevent fraud in 
an age of overwhelming illi¬ 
teracy when only the minor¬ 
ity of the working classes 
could even sign their own 
names). These papers also 
record whether a man was 
wounded or not, and the gra¬ 
vity of the wound, as its inca¬ 
pacitating effects were a 
factor in assessing the rate of 
the man’s pension. Unfortu¬ 
nately there arc no such 
papers for men who did not 
qualify for pension. 

In this case 1 was gratified 
to find that not only had 
papers survived for More- 
head, but that their content 
was extremely rewarding 
(WO 97/329). Morchcad 
turned out to be a weaver 
born at Ballinasloc who had 
enlisted 9 August 1809 at 
Strabane, Northern Ireland, 
and was eventually dis¬ 
charged to pension aged 41 
on 9 May 1831 'at Ins own 
request'. On the papers it 
quite clearly states that he was 
present at ‘the battles of Sala¬ 
manca, lhisaco, Torres Ved- 
ras. Blockade of Almeida, 
Fuentes D’Onoro, Forts of 
Salamanca, Seigc of the Cas¬ 
tle of Burgos, of Pampcluna, 
Nirdash, Sabugal, Pyrenees, 
Nivcllc, Nive, Orthes and 
Toulouse’ (my italics). 

The medal roll of 1847 and 
the pension papers ot 1832 
would therefore appear to 
agree that James Morchcad 
was entitled to the bar Puentes 
D’Onor (sic). However, the 
medal is clearly one of seven 
bars only, and shows no signs 
of having been tampered 
with in any way. The prob¬ 
lem was therefore to recon¬ 
cile the apparent entitlement 
of this soldier to a bar for a 
battle — Fuentes D’Onoro, 
fought 3-5 May 1811 — to 
which his unit as a whole was 
not entitled, a soldier whose 
medal indicates that it had 
never been awarded to him. 

CONTRADICTORY 

ACCOUNTS 

In May 1811 the 1st Battalion 
of the 11th Foot was part of 
the 6th Division blockading 


the fortress of Almeida; the 
battle of Fuentes D’Onoro, 
initiated by Massena to 
relieve the fortress, was 
centred on the eponymous 
village some ten miles away. 
According to Roger Robin¬ 
son in his new history of the 
Devon Regiment (The Bloody 
Eleventh, vol. I, Wyvcrn 
Barracks, Exeter 1988), Well¬ 
ington placed ‘ . . . 5 Divi¬ 
sion about a mile south of 
Fort Concepcion and 6 Divi¬ 
sion two miles south of that, 
overlooking the bridge across 
the Dos Casas on the 
Almeida-San Pedro road 
between the two rivers. Here 
they would prevent the 
enemy convoy of provisions 
from reaching Almeida by 
passing round the allied left 
flank’. The fight on 5 May 
was characterised by two cru¬ 
cial and dramatic episodes, 
both occurring at the south¬ 
ern, or right, flank of the 
Allied position. The first was 
Massena’s attempt to out¬ 
flank Wellington to the 
south, and the subsequent 
fighting retreat of the 7th 
Division, covered by the 
Light Division, across an 
open plain. The second was 
the French attack on the vil¬ 
lage itself, and the counter¬ 
attacking charge of the 88th, 
74th and 45th Regiments 
which cleared the village and 
held it till the end of the day. 

In no account of the battle 
that I have read were the 
1/llth Foot in particular, or 
the 6th Division in general, 
mentioned — except one: 
Richard Cannon’s, in his His¬ 
torical Records of the British 
Army published in 1845: ‘The 
Eleventh were in reserve dur¬ 
ing the early part of the action 
. . . but were afterwards 
moved to the support of the 
Forty-Second Royal High¬ 
landers, who were engaged 
with superior numbers; on 
the French seeing the advance 
of the regiment, they retired’. 

This is an almost incredible 
statement. The attack by 
French cavalry on the 2/42nd 
took place virtually at the end 
of the Light Division’s retreat 
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Obverse, reverse, and detail of the 
naming of the James Morehead Mi¬ 
litary General Service Medal. 


and the consolidation of the 
7th Division at Frcnada, both 
on the cxreme right of the 
Allied line. In order to sup¬ 
port the 2/42nd the 1/11th 
would have had to cross the 
entire battlefield, a distance of 
up to ten miles, in an imposs¬ 
ibly short space of time. 
Robinson stated quite cate¬ 


gorically and authoritatively 
that ‘Masscna made a 
demonstration opposite 5 and 
6 Divisions’ positions, but 
there was no engagement. . . 
5 and 6 Divisions remained 
where they were and uncom¬ 
mitted’. Cannon's fanciful 
and misleading narrative is 
best disregarded. 


Having considered the 
course of the engagement at 
Fuentes 1 was able to under¬ 
stand how any soldier serving 
in the 5th or 6th Divisions 
could consider himself to 
have been present at the bat¬ 
tle, albeit peripherally, and 
not involved in the fighting as 
such; indeed, Arthur Bryant 


recorded (in his Years of Vic¬ 
tory, Collins 1967) that this 
was exactly what the French 
had intended, in that the 
demonstration across the Dos 
Casas by Reynier’s 2nd 
Corps ‘was to prevent the 
British 5th and 6th Divisions 
from moving to the aid of 
their engulfed right and 
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centre’. Then another com¬ 
plication in my research 
appeared: James Morchead 
was apparently not even with 
his regiment on 5 May 1811! 

In order to try to resolve 
this enigma I had turned to 
the muster rolls for the 1 /11 th 
Foot for the period of 25 
March-24 June 1811 (WO 12/ 
2850). These muster rolls, or 
paylists, were the regimental 
accounting system and. at the 
same time, a monument to 
British bureaucracy and par¬ 
simony. They have the 
advantage, however, of 
allowing researchers the 
opportunity to follow in 
detail, month by month, the 
pay record of individual sol¬ 
diers. Each man in the batta¬ 
lion was listed, and his 
presence with, or absence 
from, his unit each 24th day 
of the month was noted, 
because it could affect his pay 
and allowances. James More- 
head was mustered for April, 
May and June as ‘S. San- 
tarem'; a glance through the 
rest of the roll indicated that 
the ‘S’ was almost certainly 
an abbreviation for ‘Sick’, 
and that this applied to a con¬ 
siderable number of men in 
the 1/11th at this time. They 
seem to have been spread 
over five main locations: San- 
tarem, Cclorico, Abrantcs, 
Coimbra and Lisbon, with 
the main body of the batta¬ 
lion being located simply 'in 
Portugal’ for the final (June) 
muster of that quarter. 

It is quite clear from Roger 
Robinson's account why the 
casualty rate was so high. In 
March 1811 Wellington 
began to pursue Massena’s 
army retreating from the 
lines of Torres Vcdras, and 
this manoeuvre developed 
into a 340-mile chase, ending 
on 3 April with the action at 
Sabugal in which the 11th 


Right: 

I'art of the pension record o f More- 
head's service now held hy the Poli¬ 
tic Record Office, reference WO 
97/329. Apart from other interest¬ 
ing details, it shows that in 21 
years' service Morehead was pro¬ 
moted corporal no less than five 
limes, and 'busted' again with 
equally monotonous regularity, on 
the last occasion after having worn 
his stripes for only 47 days. 
(Crown copyright; by permission 
of the Controller, HMSO) 
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Foot, in the 6th Division, 
played no more than a sup¬ 
porting role. However, the 
forced marching through dif¬ 
ficult territory which the 
enemy had treated to a 
‘scorched earth’ policy was 
bound to wear down the 
hunters as well as the hunted, 
and the divisions that 
invested Almeida at the 
beginning of April would 
obviously have been below 
strength. 

Santarem is about 40 miles 
north-cast of Lisbon, and 
Fucntcs D’Onoro is some 150 
miles futher north-east of 
Santarem as the condor flies, 
on the modern Spanish-Por- 
tuguesc border. In order to be 
present at Fuentes on 5 May 
and to have been mustered 
correctly at Santarem on 24 
April and 24 May, Morehead 
would have had to cover 150 
miles in a maximum of 11 
days (25 April-5 May) on the 
outward trip, and the same 
distance in 19 days (6-24 
May) on the return. Quite 
clearly, as the example of the 
march from Torres Vcdras to 
Sabugal showed, it was not 
totally out of the question for 
Wellington’s infantrymen to 
cover an average of 14 miles a 
day for 11 days, fight a battle, 
and then cover an average of 
eight miles a day for 19 days, 
even in the Iberian spring. 
Arthur Bryant (op.cit.) 
quotes the example of Sir 
Brent Spencer’s four divi¬ 
sions in June 1811 marching 
‘twenty miles a day in heat so 
intense that more than one of 
the proud infantry of the 
Light Division dropped dead 
sooner than fall out . . . ’ I 
would guess that Morehead 
could have carried out a 
forced march of the nature 
described if he were fit, but it 
seems to me highly doubtful 
that he could possibly have 

Left: 

The reverse of the previous sheet, 
with a summary of Morehead’s ser¬ 
vice: ‘In the Peninsula about Four 
Years & a half, at Gibraltar Five 
Years, Portugal Fifteen Months, 
Corfu Three Years.' Despite the 
migratory nature of Morehead's 
corporal’s tapes, we have it on the 
authority of his officers that he was 
‘a good and efficient soldier, trust¬ 
worthy and sober'. (Crown copy¬ 
right: by permission of the Con¬ 
troller, HMSO) 
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The London Trained 
Bands and the 
English Civil War (2) 

KEITH ROBERTS 

_ Paintings by RICHARD HOOK _ 

T he first part of this article ( l MV No.22) des¬ 
cribed the evolution of the London Trained 
Bands between the aftermath of the Armada crisis 
and the eve of the Civil War. This concluding part 
covers the war years. 


done so if he were sick; and 
anyway, for what conceiv¬ 
able purpose would such a 
march have been necessary 
for a nominally sick man? 

A summary of evidence 
In order to try to draw some 
reasonable conclusions I 
looked again at my three 
strands of evidence: muster 
roll, discharge papers and 
medal roll. The earliest of 
these documents is the mus¬ 
ter roll, which was absolutely 
contemporary with events; 
this should surely be trust¬ 
worthy, as it was an official 
record of the disbursement of 
funds. Even in this case, 
however, the record could be 
corrupt: if not a deliberate 
untruth perpetrated to 
defraud, a genuine mistake 
could have been made on the 
basis of unreliable informa¬ 
tion. The Paymaster or (more 
likely) his clerk, in the middle 
of an arduous campaign, was 
not going to concern himself 
overmuch with detail as long 
as the man was still on the 
regimental payroll; in fact, 
Robinson quotes the case of 
the 1/llth’s Paymaster failing 
to muster the battalion on 24 
March 1811 because he could 
not overtake it on the road 
north from Lisbon. 

The next documents chro¬ 
nologically are the discharge 
papers. Perhaps the first ques¬ 
tion to ask here is: who sup¬ 
plied the information about 
Morchead's service career? 
The papers record (in pre¬ 
printed format) that the 
Board had ‘personally exa¬ 
mined and compared the 
Regimental Records, the Sol- 
diers's Book and other docu¬ 
ments' in coming to its 
decision. The soldier’s book 
must now be presumed lost 
to history, and its accuracy 
therefore undetermined. 
What the ‘other documents' 
were one can only speculate: 
possibly casualty returns 
(Morehead was recorded as 
having been wounded in the 
head at Burgos and Tou¬ 
louse), and almost certainly a 
record of defaulters. For all 
we know, much of the infor¬ 
mation on ‘services' may 
have been provided by the 
soldier himself (Morchead’s 
stated presence at Sabugal 
falling into the same category 


as Fuentcs); and memory can 
play tricks over more than 20 
years. 

Last comes the medal roll. 
The authorities who put 
together the particular roll 
now immortalised on micro¬ 
film at Kew would presuma¬ 
bly by then (1847) have at 
least the sources already des¬ 
cribed, as well as ‘other docu¬ 
ments’ which we must 
presume not to be available 
now. I suspect that the origi¬ 
nal claim from Morehead 
included ‘Fuentcs D’Onoro’ 
and that this was investi¬ 
gated. The pay lists would 
seem to rule it out; but it did 
appear on his papers signed 
by the discharge board, and 
this must have carried some 
weight. I guess that the auth¬ 
orities believed the paylists 
rather than the discharge- 
documents; but they could 
not totally ignore the claim, 
and so withheld the bar while- 
noting the claim in the mar¬ 
gin of the roll. 

1 therefore came to the dis¬ 
appointing conclusion that 
James Morehead had not been 
entitled to the bar for 
Fuentcs. However, there is 
small addendum to the story. 

I mentioned earlier that five- 
men other than Morehead 
had ‘Fuentcs D’Onoro’ 
recorded as a marginal note. 
The roll of the 11th Foot is 
littered with marginal notes 
of this kind, and most of 
them are struck through. The 
five men whose assumed 
claims for Fuentcs were not 
thus deleted werejames Bun¬ 
gay, Thomas Carnall and 
Lawrence Morrison (all three 
entitled to the MGS medal 
with the bars Busaco/Sala- 
manca); John Keating (same 
as Morehead minus Nivc); 
and James Jcrvicc (single bar 
Busaco). I researched these 
names on the muster roll for 
the two crucial musters of 24 
April and 24 May 1811. Bun¬ 
gay, Carnall, Morrison and 
Keating were apparently pre¬ 
sent with the regiment, and 
therefore could claim to have 
been ‘in action’ at Fuentcs. 
Jcrvicc, however, was ‘S. 
Santarem' for both musters 
exactly like Morehead. I’d 
love to know what those two 
were really doing on 5 May 
1811. |M1 


RE-ORGANISATION 

As the threat of Spanish inva¬ 
sion receded the London 
Militia abandoned their 
former regimental organisa¬ 
tion, and the four regiments 
were not reformed until 1616. 
Once again these were named 
the North, South, East and 
West Regiments after the 
areas of the City from which 
they were recruited; but on 
this occasion the recruiting 
boundaries differed slightly, 
and each regiment consisted 
of five companies of300 men. 

This system was retained 
until 1642, when the increas¬ 
ingly strained relations 
between king and Parliament 
were echoed within the 
Common Council of the City 
of London. This was the gov¬ 
erning body of the City, 
composed of the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen and 
Common Councilmcn 
elected from the City Wards. 
Traditionally control of the 
Militia was in the hands of the 
Lord Mayor, who was the 
only person with the author¬ 
ity to call them out; but dis¬ 
trust of the Royalist Lord 
Mayor of the time led the 
House of Commons to dec¬ 
lare in January 1642 that it lay 
instead with a majority of the 
Common Council. 

This was the first of a series 
of political moves which led 
to the appointment by the 
Common Council of Phillip 
Skippon, the Captain of the 
Artillery Garden, as com¬ 
mander of the London 
Trained Bands. Although 
Skippon now led the London 
Trained Bands, control of 


them passed into the hands of 
a committee formed of the 
more radical members of the 
Common Council. This 
body, known as the Com¬ 
mittee for London Militia, 
retained control during the 
Civil War. At the same time 
the regiments were reorga¬ 
nised from 20 companies 
divided amongst four regi¬ 
ments to 40 companies 
divided amongst six regi¬ 
ments. The new regiments 
were known as the Red, 
White, Yellow, Blue, Green 
and Orange after the colour 
of their respective ensigns. 
The companies which 
formed them were recruited 
from adjoining wards within 
the City, so each regiment 
was still recruited from a par¬ 
ticular area. 

Officers for the new regi¬ 
ments were appointed by the 
Committee, but although it 
evidently had political consi¬ 
derations in mind, the choice 
was also influenced by the 
previous experience and abi¬ 
lity of the candidates. The co¬ 
lonels of each regiment were 
Aldermen with little military 
experience; but each of the 
lieutenant colonels and ser¬ 
geant majors had been a cap¬ 
tain in the Trained Bands 
before the reorganisation. On 
campaign the regiments were 
led by their lieutenant co¬ 
lonels, as the colonels’ lack of 
military ability made them 
more of a liability than an 
asset. (One colonel achieved 
unwanted notoriety follow¬ 
ing a ceremonial display at 
which he was so shocked by 
the sound of his musketeers 
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Tumham Green; and the 
question arises as to why they 
were prepared to fight for 
Parliament. 

The answer, arguably, lies 
in the general fear in the City 
that the King’s Army would 
plunder it if they forced their 
way in. The recent sack of 
Brentford, with the loss of 
many London soldiers in the 
regiments of Denzil Holies 
and Lord Brooke, would 
have supported this view, 


and pamphlets circulating in 
the City warned of the 
danger. It is likely, therefore, 
that the Trained Bands 
marched to Tumham Green 
to defend their homes rather 
than the Houses of 
Parliament. 

After peace negotiations 
with the king broke down in 

Below: 

A statuette of a drummer, c. 16.1/I, 
from Cromwell House, Highgale; 
this shows the appearance of a 
Trained Hand drummer of the Ci¬ 
vil War period. Note the underarm 
carriage of the heavy drum. At this 
period a drummer would he a ma¬ 
ture and, ideally, a resourceful 
^ man; he might he entrusted with 
messages for the enemy in the man¬ 
ner of a medieval herald, and would 
be expected to use his eyes and 
memory intelligently while deliver¬ 
ing them. /Ily courtesy of the Hoard 
of Trustees, Royal Armouries) 
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Above: 

Woodcuts, from John Ltycester's 
The Civill Warrcs (1649), of four 
leading Parliamentary generals 
who had London Trained Hand 
units under command during the 
war: the Earl of Essex, Phillip 
Skippon, Sir William Waller and 
Richard Browne. (Author's 
collection) 


firing that he soiled himself 
whilst at the head of his 
regiment.) 

THE WAR BEGINS 

The first muster of the six 
regiments took place on 10 
May 1642, when they appear 
to have turned out their full 
establishment strength of 
8,000 men. The same men 
marched out in November to 
face the King’s Army at 


William Lovett’s Report: 26 September 1643 

William Lovett, who is believed to have been a Royalist spy, made a 
record of the Ensigns and the number of men he saw at a muster of the 
Trained Bands and Auxiliaries of London and its suburbs. He estimated 
the strength of the Auxiliary Regiments at 1,000 men each (except the 
Green Auxiliaries at 1,200 men); and considered that the Red and the Blue 
Trained Bands, then on their way home from the Battle of Newbury, 
might muster the same number once they had recruited replacements for 
their casualties. Levett made a detailed record of the following regiments; 
note that 'officers' included corporals, sergeants, musicians, etc. 



Officers 

Musketeers 

Pikemen 

Total 

White Regiment 

About 70 

600 

520 

1,190 

Yellow Regiment 

About 70 

506 

448 

1,024 

Creeit Regiment 

About 63 

503 

297 

863 

Orange Regiment 

About 70 

630 

408 

1,101 

Southwark T.B. 

About 70 

868 

456 

1,394 

Westminster T.B. 

About 80 

1084 

854 

2,018 

Tower Hamlets T.B. 

About 70 

819 

385 

1,304 
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London Militia retained 
overall control of both 
Trained Bands and Auxiliar¬ 
ies, and officers could only be 
appointed with their consent. 

The second development 
was the addition of the 
Trained Bands of the Tower 
Hamlets, the Burough of 
Southwark and the City of 
Westminster to those already 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee. The object of 
this was to place all the Mili¬ 
tia within the new fortifica¬ 
tions under one authority. By 
July 1643 these suburban 
Trained Bands and the 
Auxiliary regiments raised 
alongside them were all 
under the control of the 
Committee. This re-organi¬ 
sation gave the Committee 
control over 18 regiments of 
infantry, nine of Trained 
Bands and nine of Auxiliar¬ 
ies. A report on a muster held 
in September 1643 made by 
one William Lcvctt, a Roya¬ 
list spy, estimated the 


strength of nine Trained 
Band and seven Auxiliary 
regiments as 18,094 officers 
and men; so if allowance is 
made for the two missing 
Auxiliary regiments, it is lik¬ 
ely the Committee controlled 
a force of some 20,000 
infantry at this time. In addi¬ 
tion there were also two regi¬ 
ments of City Horse under 
the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
mittee. Six independent 
troops had been raised in the 
autumn of 1642, and formed 
into a regiment under Col¬ 
onel Edmund Harvey the fol¬ 
lowing year. A second 
regiment of eight troops was 
raised under Colonel Richard 
Turner in August 1643. 

The military impact of the 
Trained Bands 

Although this represented a 
massive force by the stan¬ 
dards of the time, it could not 
all be used at the same time. 
The City itself had to be 
defended, and the soldiers 
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had their own trades and 
businesses which would 
suffer if they were absent too 
long. The support of the City 
Militia was limited to the des¬ 
patch of brigades of two or 
three regiments to the armies 
of the Earl of Essex, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Waller and Richard 
Browne. So crucial was their 
support that during the latter 
part of 1643 and the whole of 
1644 neither the Earl of Essex 
nor Sir William Waller had 
sufficient infantry to take the 
field without a brigade of 
City Militia. 

Both Waller and Richard 
Browne complained on occa¬ 
sion of the strength of the 
Auxiliary regiments allotted 
to them; but the City regi¬ 
ments were usually stronger 
than units of the regular 
army, since they could be rec¬ 
ruited between campaigns, 
and since the only way to 
desert permanently was to 
leave the City. The size of the 
City Militia regiments gave 
them an advantage, and they 
usually fought well, notably 
at the First Battle of New- 


ir 

Above: 

Ensigns of the Trained Hand Regi¬ 
ments of the City of London and its 
suburbs. Each company of the regi¬ 
ment carried its own flag — 'Col¬ 
our' or 'Ensign' — and each regi¬ 
ment followed a company 
identification system based on dif¬ 
ferent numbers of repealed symbols 
on a background of the regiment’s 
name colour. The colonel's colour 
was plain; the lieutenant colonel’s 
and all other colours bore a St. 
George’s Cross in the upper hoist 
canton The sergeant major’s bore a 
single example of the repeat device 
used by the regiment — a disc, star, 
etc. The first captain's company 
colour bore two of these devices, and 
so on. The regular Army followed 
a slightly different sequence, with a 
single wavy 'flame 1 slanting from 
the St. George's Cross to dis¬ 
tinguish the sergeant major's com¬ 
pany, a single regimental device for 
the first captain’s company, and so 
on. 

The ensigns illustrated here by 
Les Prince are in each case that of 
the sergeant major's company, ex¬ 
cept in the case of the Southwark 
Trained Hands; this regiment fol¬ 
lowed regular Army practice, so the 
colour shown is that of the first 
captain's company. In the Red Re¬ 
giment the repeat device was the 
wavy 'flame'. (For further infor¬ 
mation see ‘London and Liberty: 

The Ensigns of the London 
Trained Bands' by K.A.B. Rob¬ 
erts, ill. Les Prince, published by 
Partizan Press) 
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Richard Hook’s colour re¬ 
constructions opposite show 
‘officers’ of a company of the 
White Regiment of the Lon¬ 
don Trained Bands, c.1642. 

A company al full strength in Lon¬ 
don had a complement of 200 sol¬ 
diers plus officers. This word was 
used loosely in the 17th century to 
refer to anyone who held a position 
other than common soldier. The 
company officers included the com¬ 
mander, his lieutenant and his en¬ 
sign as 'commission officers', four 
sergeants, two drummers, and a 
'marshal'. 

(1) Fifer 

This figure is based on another of 
the statuettes from Cromwell 
House, and shows the style of 
trimmed musician’s coat worn by 
both drummers and fifers. While 
this example shows relatively mo¬ 
dest trim, with silver lace and rib¬ 
bons, it was a point of honour to 
have richly dressed musicians; a 
newly appointed captain in the 
Trained Bands received £20.00 
from the City towards the expense 
of 'Colours, Drums and other 
charges'. Although drummers were 
allowed on the company establish¬ 
ment, and so would he paid if the 
company went on campaign, the 
fifers were a charge on the captain's 
own pocket. This man plays his 
fife, standing in what was evidently 
a classic pose. A shoulder belt sup¬ 
ports his fife-case, and a second a 
sword — mare to show his status as 
a soldier than for defence. 

(2) Ensign 

This ensign is based on an engrav¬ 
ing dating from the mid-1 bills 


which decorates the spine of the 
‘Great Vellum Book’ of the Ho¬ 
nourable Artillery Company (a re¬ 
cord of membership), and his pose is 
typical. Both he and the sergeant 
wear the dress of prosperous citi¬ 
zens. The ensign — the term refer¬ 
ring to both the colours, and the 
officer who bore them — was the 
focal point of the company, and the 
preservation of the colours was a 
point of honour: the officer was 
exhorted to protect them and ‘not to 
stir from them . . . although he 
hazardeth his last drop of blood'. 
The ensign depicted is that of Capt. 
Edmund Harvey's Company, and 
the officer who carried it in May 
1642 was Simon Hackel. 

(3) Sergeant 

The sergent is also based on an 
engraving from the 'Great Vellum 
Book’, and one of the illustrations 
from a drill manual, The Military 
Discipline, whose author used 
members of the Artillery Company 
as his models. While officers in the 
Trained Bands — and indeed, 
throughout the armies of both king 
and Parliament — wore their own 
clothing rather than uniforms, this 
man is much better dressed than his 
peers in the regular regiments: even 
junior officers in the London 
Trained Bands were often very 
wealthy men. He wears a buff coat, 
richly laced; and his rank is indi¬ 
cated by his sash and by the halberd 
he carries casually over his 
shoulder. The riding boots are an 
indication of his social aspirations, 
even though he would serve on foot. 
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bury and the Battle of Crop- 
redy Bridge. 

The disadvantage was that 
these amateur soldiers hear¬ 
tily disliked the discomforts 
of campaigning, and were 
liable to desert if life became 
too uncomfortable. The regi¬ 
ments were also sent out by 
the Committee for a specific 
objective — such as the relief 
of Gloucester — or a specific 
period. Once the objective 
was achieved or their time of 
service was over the soldiers 
were quite likely to march 
home, with or without their 
general’s permission and 
regardless of the military sit¬ 
uation. This attitude did not 
endear them to the generals to 
whose armies they were 
attached, and Sir William 
Waller, in particular, had 
some rather bitter comments 
to make on this subject. 

With the creation of the 
New Model Army the City 


regiments were no longer so 
vital to the conduct of the 
war, and no new brigades 
marched out of the City. 
Essentially, the City Militia 
was strong enough to make 
the City impregnable if it 
would fight. As relations 
between Parliament and its 
victorious army deteriorated 
during 1647, a party within 
Parliament hoped to use the 
City Militia as the basis of a 
new force to counter the New 
Model Army. This force was 
to be composed of the City 
Militia regiments together 
with new regiments recruited 
from the disbanded soldiers 
who had flocked to London 
to seek their arrears of pay. 

In order to strengthen its 
position Parliament sup¬ 
ported a move by the Com¬ 
mon Council to appoint a 
new Committee for London 
Militia which excluded sym¬ 
pathisers of the New Model. 


The new Committee purged 
the officers of the City Mili¬ 
tia, removing those they dis¬ 
trusted and appointing others 
in their places. The political 
manoeuvring of the Com¬ 
mon Council reckoned with¬ 
out the feelings of the soldiers 
themselves. Except for the 
Trained Bands of the City of 
Westminster, most of the sol¬ 
diers simply failed to turn up 
when the drums beat in the 
streets to muster the regi¬ 
ments to resist the New 
Model. Although they had 
felt committed to the fight 
against the king's armies the 
Militia were not prepared to 
suffer the hardships of 
another war which they evi¬ 
dently felt to be unnecessary. 
Conclusion 

The City Militia proved in its 
campaigns during the Civil 
War that it was willing and 
able to fight for a cause it 
believed in; but in 1647 the 


Above: 

Frontispiece of a satirical pamphlet 
printed after the Battle of Edgehill 
(1642). I'lie text is a pornographic 
parody of the drill 'postures', and 
must be the first example of a por¬ 
nographic drill book. The use of a 
military example for this type of 
broad humour shows the impor¬ 
tance of military works in contem¬ 
porary popular culture. (British 
Library) 


soldiers felt no commitment 
in the dispute between Parlia¬ 
ment and its rebellious army. 
Once the New Model 
marched into London the 
Committee for London Mili¬ 
tia was purged once again and 
Army sympathisers rein¬ 
stated. As an additional pre¬ 
caution, however, the City’s 
defences were dismantled and 
the Tower of London garri¬ 
soned by the New Model. 
Military power in the City 
henceforth rested with the 
Army, not the Militia. Ml) 
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Angola, 1989: the faces of those 
ijnita soldiers reflect the exhaus¬ 
tion of a 10-mile Jinal advance to 
hatlle, the routing of over 80(1 
enemy troops and complete destruc¬ 
tion of their base, and the first ten 
miles of a tactical retreat. The bat¬ 
talion commander carries a US- 
supplied Ml') grenade launcher. 
(Jim llooper) 


P 

Freelance War 
Correspondents (2) 

I n the first part of this interview with freelance war 
correspondent/photographers jim hooper and 
ken guest (sec ‘A 4T No.22, p.26) they described 
their background, and how they came to take up 
their demanding trade; the problems of access to 
campaigns in various parts of the world; the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not to carry weapons; and the 
motivation of the freelance war correspondent. The 
interview concludes with questions on the practical 
aspects, and actual dangers of their chosen 
profession. 


THE RI GHT STUFF 

MI: What kind of kil do yon 
favour when outfitting your¬ 
selves lor a trip into on A frican or 
Asian campaign area — is most 
of it freely available? 

Jim Hooper: For the most 
part I use military surplus 
clothing: it’s inexpensive, 
rugged, and makes a practical 
gift for my escort when I 
finish a trip. There are a few 
things that are marketed by 
Survival Aids that I take 
simply because they're more 
comfortable or easier to use. 
And make sure you have 
good, broken-in boots, I 
once made the mistake of 
going in on a two-month trip 
with new ones. They were 
damn good boots — but by 
the third day my feet were a 
mess, and all I could do was 
grit my teeth and keep on 
truckin'. . . 

As soon as you start 
whinging you immediately 
begin to lose the confidence 
and respect of the people 
you're with — not to men¬ 
tion the possibility of putting 
their lives at greater risk 
because they have to slow 
down or change their plans. 
They've usually made a tre¬ 
mendous effort and taken a 
big gamble to accomodate 
you, and it's up to you to 
keep pace. It's no game where 
you can call 'Time out!’ and 
take a break if things aren’t to 


your liking — when you’re 
out there, the opposition isn't 
looking to spatter you with 
paint pellets. You’re with 
their enemy, and they want 
to kill you, and if you can’t 
keep up they just may get the 
chance. To increase the odds 
against you by neglecting to 
provide yourself with proper 
kit is just plain stupid. 

Ken Guest: I tend to fall back 
on military surplus — mostly 
American, because I find it of 
superior quality. And I 
always take everything with 
me. If you try to buy locally- 
made produce when you 
arrive, it’s invariably of poor 


Jim Hooper, born in 1944, was 
raised in Corpus Cbrisii, Texas, 
where Ins lather was based as a US 
Navy flyer. I lis family background 
includes Confederate soldiers, and a 
gunslinger who rode with John Wes¬ 
ley Hardin. Jim served with the US 
Army 1964-68; and from 1969 to 

19X4 was first an instructor, later 
manager and owner, at the Zephyr- 
hills Sports Parachute (Center in Flor¬ 
ida he himself has made 3.IKKI- 
plus jumps. He has lived in England 
for the past live years. Since 19X4 he 
has made working trips to Chad, 
Uganda, and on three occasions into 
Angola with the uniia rebels. He 
was the first Western journalist to 
cover the bush war on the Namibia- 
Angola border with virtually unres¬ 
tricted access to combat operations, 
and was wounded twice during three 
tours totalling six months on ope¬ 
rations with swAei it -coin units. 

Ken Guest was born in 1955 in 
Kuala Lumpur. Malaysia. In 1974 he 
joined the Royal Marines, following 


quality, or simply not avail¬ 
able. Particularly water bot¬ 
tles — there arc some places 
where you desperately need 
them, in fact your life 
depends on them; so make 
sure you have good ones 
before you go. 

Carry a small backpack; 
the bigger the pack, the more 
you'll be tempted to put in it. 
Make sure you can carry your 
load, because you may have 


Ins father and elder brother (and fol¬ 
lowed by Ins younger brother). He 
served in Zulu Company, 45 UM 
Commando (Mountain A Arctic 
Warfare); and did a tour in N Ireland 
in 1974. In 1977, following exper¬ 
ience as a sports parachutist, lie was a 
founder member of the RM free-fall 
Parachute Display Team, then doub¬ 
ling up as the Abseil I lisplay Team 
doing 2<Hlft. straight drops out of 
Wessex helicopters Leaving the 
Marines in 1977, he made his first trip 
to a combat zone as a freelance war 
correspondent/photographer in 
19X11; this first trip to Afghanistan has 
been followed by IX more, and he 
has spent more than two years inside 
that country during the ten-year war 
against the Soviet army. He has also 
made trips to Lebanon (1982, 1983, 
19X4); to Iran (19X5) and Iraq (1986, 
1987); and II trips into Cambodia 
over the past five years. For relaxa¬ 
tion lie has also tried BASE parachut¬ 
ing — jumping off bridges, cliffs, 
and buildings. 





to. Good boots — the right 
ones for the terrain you’re 
going to. Some trips can take- 
three months, and there isn’t 
room to carry a spare pair, so 
you’ve got to have boots to 
last. Clothing — again, 
mostly ex-military, mostly 
loose and baggy as opposed 
to tight and constrictive and 
snazzy-looking. It has to be 
practical. 

JH: Take a good compass and 
know how to use it — there’s 
always the chance you might 
have to E & E on your own, 
and it's nice to know which 
way to go. Take a small 
torch. Remember that the 
only light you’ll have at night 
will be from campfires, and in 
places where you don’t have 
to worry about the opposi¬ 
tion seeing you a torch can be 
awfully convenient. If your 
cameras use batteries, make 
sure the torch takes the same 
size. 

KG: In terms of specialised 
equipment for a trip, I would 
talk to Nigel Gifford of 
Camera Care Systems in 
Bristol. He’s always been 
extremely good about mak¬ 
ing up equipment at short 
notice. He makes kit cus¬ 
tomised for the amount of 
camera equipment I’m carry¬ 


ing; it all has to tit exactly to 
stop things rattling around, 
and at the same time be 
comfortable and hard-wear¬ 
ing. And they give a first- 
class service. 

JH: I couldn’t agree more. A 
few years ago 1 visited the 
factory and sat down with the 
chief designer, and explained 
what I wanted in the way of a 
camera jacket. It needed vel¬ 
cro-closed pockets for two 
cameras on my chest where 
they would be immediately 
accessible, but wouldn't be 
swinging from my neck, and 
left my hands free when 
nothing was happening. 

That jacket's done half a 
dozen very hard trips into 
Africa, and the only wear that 
shows is where a bullet 
clipped it. His stuff isn’t 
cheap; but in the long run it 
lasts longer than anything 
else I've used, which makes it 
damn good value. 

MEDICAL KITS 

MI: What about a medical kit? 
Do you carry your own, or rely 
on the people you're going in 
with? 

JH: Apart from very rare 
exceptions, you never rely on 
someone else for anything in 
the way of medical supplies. 


On my first deep trip into 
Angola I carried what I 
thought would be the basic 
essentials. It turned out I had 
far more than the medic who 
was with us. Subsequently, 
I’ve gone in possibly over¬ 
prepared with drips, a wide 
range of antibiotics, suture- 
kits, pain killers, antihistc- 
mincs, hydrocortisone, you 
name it. Chances are you’ll 
never need more than a tube 
of bctadinc and some plasters; 
but there’s a certain peace of 
mind in knowing you’ve 
covered yourself for most 
eventualities. 

KG: Absolutely — learn as 
much as you can about first 
aid, and always carry a kit — 
continued on page 42 

The day before making the final 
.10-mile march to attach the MPLA 
garrison at Cachingues, unit A as¬ 
sault leaders gather around a freshly 
constructed ‘mud map' of the forti¬ 
fied I’illage as an intelligence officer 
briefs them on the expected defences 
and the plan of attach. Roads, foot¬ 
paths, trees, other terrain features, 
trenches, and individual HQ, bar¬ 
rack, radio, infirmary, kitchen and 
admin buildings are all carefully 
defined. During the question-and- 
answer period which followed the 
unita junior leaders demoslraled a 
battle awareness which would have 
done credit to many Western ar¬ 
mies. (Jim Hooper) 


Captions to colour photo¬ 
graphs overleaf: 

(l)Ken Guest resting in the Cam¬ 
bodian bush near Tonle Sap, 1986, 
af ter an all-night ‘crash escape and 
evade' from major Vietnamese 
forces. Travelling with an Armec 
Nationalc Sihanoukistc (ANS) 
unit trying to reach and resupply 
another unit holed up in thick 
swamp-forest, Guest was at an 
evening bivouac point when ele¬ 
ments of the 2,000-odd Vietnamese 
troops deployed to prevent this 
link-up attacked. He recalls very 
heavy mortar, RPG and small 
arms fire, and a rapid departure 
with the loss of a great deal of kit. 
They moved non-stop all night, 
with Vietnamese close behind and 
in front; this photo was taken dur¬ 
ing one of the brief halls the next 
day while scouts probed ahead. 
Guest also recalls the relative so¬ 
phistication of the Vietnamese artil¬ 
lery which quartered the area f rom 
fire bases; while shells dropping 
nearby were at least an indication 
that enemy infantry were probably 
not close, others rimed to Jail on the 
few water points at dusk were more 
worrying. Guest believes that this 
is one war which is escalating, un¬ 
reported by most journalists, who 
do not enter the combat zones. 
(Ken Guest) 

(2, 3)Angola, 1989: a unita crew 
load and fire a Chinese-made Type 
6.1 107mm rocket launcher near 
FAPLA positions some JOkm 
south of Munhango. (Jim Hooper) 

(4) Angola, 1989: a mile north of 
Cachingues this MiG-2.1 'Plogger' 
of the Angolan air force was shot 
down by unita with a US-sup- 
plied Stinger SAM. Although the 
guerrilla movement will not admit 
to having this advanced weapon, it 
is common knowledge that they ar¬ 
rive via covert CIA-sponsored 
flights from Lumumbashi in Zaire. 
One unita Stinger operator is cre¬ 
dited with eight confirmed MiG 
and Sukhoi kills. The fad that 
Angolan air force pilots now refuse 
missions over unit ^controlled ar¬ 
eas is ample testimony to the St¬ 
inger's effectiveness. (Jim Hooper) 

(5) This, and the cover photo¬ 
graph, were taken during a 75-mile 
march by a IJXMl-man unita force 
from the movement's Hie Front 
HQ near the Kwanza River in 
central Angola to attack the 
MPLA garrison post at Cach¬ 
ingues. The olive cap, shirt and 
trousers are of local unita manu¬ 
facture. I(Jim Hooper) 

( 6) Namibia, 1987: Group ‘Zulu 
Quebec' of the South-West Africa 
Police COIN unit prepares to de¬ 
part from its HQ at Oshakati. 
Note the tandem-mounted .50 
Browning and 7.62mm FN 
GPMG on the foreground Casspir 
Because of the oppressive heat the 
Ovambo constables generally sat 
around the top coaming except 
when a contact appeared imminent. 
(Jim Hooper) 
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Angola, 1988: with a heavy con¬ 
tact occuring on a ridgeline a mile to 
the east and Cuban-flown Mi-8 
helicopters attempting to land at 
Cangonga four miles to the north, 
unit A deputy chief-qf-stqff Gener¬ 
al ' Ben-Hen' calls for pre-regislered 
120mm mortar fire to prevent the 
helicopters from landing. As they 
orbited, a unita radio tuned to the 
Cuban air frequency picked up the 
voice of a MiG pilot in-bound to 
the target area at 10,000 feet. The 
threat of Stinger missiles forced <i 
re-evaluation, however, as often 
occurs: by the time the fight of 
three MiG-23 'Flaggers' arrived 
they had climbed to 20,000 feel, 
and their bombs were scattered 
harmlessly two miles south of the 
target. (lint Hooper/ 

continued from page 39 
the only time I didn’t, I got 
wounded. In some countries 
you can buy morphine, peth- 
edine, and other pain-killing 
drugs over the counter. If you 
can, do. If you can’t, then get 
the strongest possible equiva¬ 
lent before leaving the UK 
. . . though I’d suggest that 
the strongest available on the 
commercial market in the 
UK won’t be strong enough 
to sort out the wounds you 
may be contending with. But 
in most Third World coun¬ 
tries you can get what you 
need. 

Carry a lot of bandages to 
plug wounds. Carry anti¬ 
biotics — antibiotic powder 
to dry out wounds; eye oint¬ 
ments; simple things like 
that. Plasters for cuts, 
because they go bad very 
quickly. And learn when you 
do and don’t use pain-killers. 
You can kill people out of 
kindness by giving them the 
right drugs at the wrong 
time. 

MI: Thai raises the question, do 
you offer to treat the people you 
are with, or keep your medical 
supplies for yourself? 1 1 must he a 
tricky choice sometimes. 

JH: My advice would be, 
don’t start playing Florence 
Nightingale by offering to 
treat the people you’re with. 
It's always a temptation; but 
they have their own medical 
supplies. If you want to leave- 
some with them at the end of 
the trip, fine; but until then, 
hold onto what you have. 
KG: You’re not a mobile 
field station. If you start dis¬ 
tributing medicines too early 
in the trip to the right people, 
you can end up being hassled 



by all the wrong people with 
minor complaints. When you 
carry a medical bag it’s basi¬ 
cally to treat yourself so that 
you’re not drawing on the 
supplies of the people you’re 
with. 

You’ve also got to think 
seriously about food, because 
there will be times when the 
people who are around won’t 
be able to feed you. It’s 
always best to have an emer¬ 
gency stash. And that stash is 
there for exactly that purpose 
— you keep it for emergen¬ 
cies. If you happen to be 
travelling with another jour¬ 
nalist you try to work on a 
buddy-buddy basis, looking 
after each other, and your 
supplies arc strictly for your¬ 
selves. The same applies to 
water. 

PARTNERS: PROS 
AND CONS 

MI: This is the first time you've 
mentioned working with another 
journalist. Is it something you 
would recommend? 

JH: Personally, I’ve never 
gone on a trip with another 
journalist. There arc times 
when it might be advisable, 
and certainly easier. But find¬ 
ing someone with the same 
area ot interest, who's avail¬ 
able to go at the same time as 
you are, can often be difficult. 
Unless you partner up with 
someone who knows the 
scene and has the experience, 
it could be a recipe for 
disaster. 

My biggest concern has 
always been the thought of 


taking someone along who 
can’t keep up, or decides he 
doesn’t like the heat, or the 
food, or the people — and 
suddenly all my effort would 
be going up in smoke. It 
generally takes a long trip to 
gain the trust of the people 
you’re with, and if a partner 
you’ve asked them to accept 
turns out to be a whiner, the 
rapport and confidence which 
you’ve established is going to 
be endangered. Not to men¬ 
tion the investment you’ve 
made in the trip. 

KG: On some of the more 
recent trips I’ve tended to 
work more often with 
another journalist. I know 
more of them now; some of 
them I’d be willing to travel 
with, others I wouldn’t have 
along under any circum¬ 
stances at all. It’s advisable, 
where possible, to travel with 
a companion who can look 
after you. If you’re working 
in extremely remote areas 
where medical resources can 
be non-existent, then the 
attraction of having someone 
along so that you can watch 
out for each other is obvious. 
In a contact scenario, too, it 
gives you twice the number 
of eyes on the ground in those 
critical periods. 

I wouldn’t advise travell¬ 
ing with amateurs. If you tra¬ 
vel with someone who has 
the wrong psychological atti¬ 
tude to the area you’re in, or 
the wrong reaction, it causes 
you tremendous problems. It 
creates an ‘us and them’ rela¬ 
tionship, and that’s one thing 


you have to get over. I’ve had 
that kind of problem once: 
I took someone in who 
wasn’t psychologically pre¬ 
pared for what was involved. 
Although he had been in the 
military for many years, the 
reality that when you were in 
a contact the opposition were 
not out to frighten you, but 
to kill you, had never really 
dawned on him until we 
came under fire. And from 
that point on his total pre¬ 
occupation was exiting the 
country by the shortest poss¬ 
ible route . . . which meant 
that he couldn't function in 
the role he was there to per¬ 
form, and indeed became a 
major problem for the people 
we were with, and for me, 
because we basically had to 
nurse him back to safety. 

THE SHARP END 

MI: Tell us some of the things 
that stand out from your memor¬ 
ies of the wars you’ve covered. 
KG: That's a difficult one 
. . . there are so many lasting 
impressions. Certainly, the 
long marches — long night 
marches when you’re very fa¬ 
tigued, marches when there 
were problems over water, 
over food, problems with the 
opposition — some of the 
trips I’ve made into Cambo¬ 
dia stand out in that way. 
They were frankly terrifying, 
in that from the moment 
when you crossed the border 
anything could go wrong, 
and quite often did. There 
was constant pressure all the 
time ... 1 remember the 
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smell and the sense of being 
in the jungle when I was with 
those people. 

Of course, a lot of the 
contacts stand out too . . . 
ambushes in Afghanistan — 
ambushing and being am¬ 
bushed, and how very differ¬ 
ent it felt to be on the 
receiving end . . . The 
wounded, and the problems 
of getting them out . . . But 
against that side of it, the sil¬ 
houetted figures moving 
against starlight — all very 
romantic stuff in many ways. 


JH: I’d have to say, the bore¬ 
dom! There are so many 
times when you just sit, wait¬ 
ing to move and not knowing 
what's really going on: abso¬ 
lutely maddening. Certainly, 
too, the fatigue, when every¬ 
thing hurts and all you want 
to do is stop for a rest. The 
fear leading up to an attack, 
and having to deal with it pri¬ 
vately . . . the fear in the 
middle of a contact, and get¬ 
ting on with your job of tak¬ 
ing pictures and at the same 
time thinking you have to be 


totally nuts for putting your¬ 
self there . . . The agony of 
watching someone die, 
someone you’d been talking 
with only minutes before — 
it’s at moments like that 
when the horror and waste of 
war really hit you. 

MI: You must get fed up with 
being asked this, 1 realise, but we 
can’t avoid it — what was your 
most frightening experience? 
The time when you came closest 
to never coming out again? 

KG: 1 guess the most vivid 
memory is a Mujahideen 


ambush attempt against a 
Soviet convoy about 15 miles 
outside Kandahar, which 
went very badly wrong as a 
result of mistiming. We were 
just getting into position 
when the convoy arrived ear¬ 
lier than expected — and the 
first few guys to get in place 
opened fire while the rest of 
us were still deploying. It was 
the armoured front of the col¬ 
umn which initially came 
under fire, rather than the 
soft-skins in the centre. The 
effect was rather like baiting a 
bear. . . 



With a great deal of relish 
the front of the convoy came 
off the road and proceeded to 
Left: 

Angola, 19811: Making efficient 
use of available resources, unita 
engineers adapted litis Russian 
KPV 14. Sunn heavy machine gun 
to a British Land Rover. Origi¬ 
nally designed as an anti-aircraft 
weapon, the KPV is excellent for 
long range support or harassing 
lire. This crew wait in dense cover 
for an advancing Cuban-advised 
MPLA brigade near C.uemha on 
the Benguela railway. (Jim 
Hooper) 

Below: 

Angola, 1988: Mi-8/17‘I lip 1 he¬ 
licopter gnnship destroyed by un- 
1TA mortars at Munliango near the 
Benguela railway line. The two- 
man Cuban crew were killed. Since 
the beginning of the present 14- 
year-old conflict in Angola unita 
has accounted for over 200 MPLA 
aircraft, from Antonov Ati-2 
'Colts'to Tupolev Tu-76 ‘Candid 1 
heavy transports, (lint Hooper) 
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Angola, 1989: Remains of a Rus¬ 
sian-made T-55 lank after being hit 
by either a TO IV or a Milan wire- 
guided missile; the turret was 
blown 40 metres away. (Jim 
Hooper) 

pursue us in tanks and BMPs. 
They also got rapid support 
from six Mi-24 Hinds, which 
scrambled out of Kandahar 
and began flying figure-eight 
patterns above us and scyth¬ 
ing down the trees with their 
‘gatling guns’ ... In Kanda¬ 
har the main industry is rai¬ 
sins, and they plant their 
vines in warrens of six-foot- 
deep trenches. Well, we 
found ourselves running 
around in this trench system 
I'ery closely pursued by 
ground troops and gunships. 
Eventually, some of the 
BMPs became stuck in the 
trenches; their companions 
were reluctant to leave them 
trapped and exposed to RPG 
fire, so all of them stopped 
and gave static support fire, 
while the Mi-24s stayed 
above to keep us at bay. 
Thankfully, they were unaw¬ 
are that we were much too 
busy running to think of tak¬ 
ing aggressive action ... In 
the confusion we finally 
managed to get away. 

JH: (Laughing) Well, I’m 
delighted to say that 1 haven’t 
anything to compare with 
lhal\ Just seeing the video that 
Ken shot of a Hind parked a 
few hundred feet above him, 
and hearing the ‘gatlings’ cut¬ 


ting loose, was enough to 
give me the vapours. 

My own recollection of 
being caught on the short end 
was in early ’87 just south of 
the Angolan border, when 1 
was accompanying a predo¬ 
minantly black South-West 
African Police counter-insur¬ 
gency unit. We’d camped a 
hundred metres or so south of 
a small base. 1 remember one 
of the men noting the full 
moon and mentioning that 
conditions were ideal for a 
‘rev’ — the local slang term 
for a SWAPO night mortar 
attack. Well, the fact of the 
matter was that a group of 
about 30 insurgents were 
already in position less than a 
mile away with two 82mm 
mortars and three 60s. They 
hit us around 0330 hours next 
morning. 

I remember waking up 
when the first couple of 
bombs hit, and seeing 
streams of tracer coming 
through the trees. 1 rolled off 
my cot still in my sleeping 
bag, and tried very hard to 
make myself extremely thin. 
The ground was hard — ideal 
for mortars — and there was 
no place to hide. We had all 
five tubes on us for almost 15 
minutes; and we were also 
getting rifle grenades, and 
RPG airbursts, so part of the 
attacking force had to be 
closer than 500 metres. At 
one point an 82mm landed 
less than five metres from me. 


There was this enormous 
orange flash that rolled over 
me, inflating my sleeping bag 
like a balloon for an instant. 
My left forearm went numb; 
I thought it was from the 
concussion — 1 didn’t realise 
that I’d been hit until after it 
was all over. The same round 
killed one chap outright and 
wounded live others, one of 
whom died later. It shredded 
the cot I’d rolled off, and put 
half a dozen fragments 
through my camera bag, 
which was on the ground 
beside me. 

They dropped about 150 
rounds on us. Within 15 
metres of where I’d been we 
found three rifle grenades and 
five mortar bombs which 
hadn’t gone off. We ended up 
with two dead and 15 
wounded. I was mighty 
lucky. 

MI: What would you say were 
the biggest problems associated 
with your line of work? 

KG: As a freelance — per¬ 
suading people to put money 
up front so that 1 can go. 
Quite often you have to do 
trips at your own expense, 
and hope to sell enough to 
cover the costs after the 
event. And after the event, 
the cost is something that 
people are very reluctant to 
look at, when they’re consi¬ 
dering what they’re going to 
pay you. Ideally, you get 
them to put money up front 
to cover those expenses. 


It isn’t a business that’s 
going to bring in a lot of 
money. People think you 
must get very well paid 
because you’re doing a dan¬ 
gerous job. In fact you’ll 
make more money working 
in London filming fashion 
than you’ll ever do filming 
wars at the back of beyond. 
But it’s not as interesting. 

MI: Have the two of you ever 
worked together? 

JH: No — but that’s for a 
number of reasons. I’ve only 
been at this about half the 
time Ken has, so I’m just now 
getting past the amateur 
stage. Also, we specialise in 
entirely different parts of the 
world. We’ve occasionally 
discussed doing a trip 
together, but our schedules 
never seem to overlap. 

KG: Inevitably, at some 
point our paths will cross. 
Among professionals there’s 
no hostility or animosity. 
When you’re dealing with 
professionals — people 
whose lives are going to 
depend on the information 
you pass on — you give them 
good information. There is a 
closed-ranks stand against 
outsiders whom we feel arc- 
going to be a nuisance, or 
create problems for us. There 
are times when you may 
deprive people of informa¬ 
tion if you feel it’s in their 
best interests not to get 
involved. It’s not a game. It is 
a very serious business. IHI 
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